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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


The Missouri Basin (p. 5) 


Digest of the Article 

The Missouri River which flows 
2,475 miles from its source high in the 
Rockies of Montana into the Missisippi, 
just above St. Louis, deeply affects the 
life of one-sixth of the U. S. By turns, 
it has made possible the rich ‘grazing 
lands and high wheat yields of the area 
it traverses and the devastation which 
follows in the wake of floods. 

Efforts to improve the valley have 
been complicated by disagreements 
among agencies and interests active in 
the region. Army Engineers, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Department 
of Agriculture, proponents of an MVA 
similar to the TVA, private power com- 
panies, and others have put forth con- 
flicting plans which have been only 
partially reconciled. Some progress has 
been made in building dams to provide 
flood control and means of irrigation, 
but maximum development of the area 
remains a problem of Federal and State 
governments. 

Aim 

To have students understand the im- 
mediate importance of the Missouri to 
one-sixth of our country, its effect on 
the nation, and the conflicts which have 
arisen over the best way of developing 
its potential. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the problem of developing 
the Missouri River of importance to 
people living outside of the area as well 
as to those in the valley? 

2. What evidence is there that au- 
thorities have disagreed as to the best 
way of developing the Missouri River? 


References 

PAMPHLETS: Wyoming's the Land 
of Plenty, 1949, Wyoming Commerce 
& Industry Commission, Capitol Build- 
ing, Cheyenne, Wyoming. Free. Mis- 
souri Shows You, a Guide to the State 
(Missouri Recreation Association, 1948), 
Missouri State Division of Resources 
and Development, Jefferson City, Mo. 


ARTICLES: “Thirty-seven Billions 
to Remake the West,” U. S. News, Dec. 
2, 1949. “Report of the Mid-West,” W. 
Davenport, Collier’s, Nov. 12, 1949. 

BOOKS: America Is West, John 
Flanagan (Univ. of Wisconsin, 1945), 
$3.75. AMERICAN GUIDE SERIES 
(Writer’s Program). Kansas. Nebraska. 
South Dakota Guide. North Dakota. 
Montana. Wyoming Guide. Missouri 
Guide. Idaho Guide. 


The Postage-Stamp Countries of 

Europe (p. 8) 

Four, small, independent countries 
of Europe, known chiefly to stamp col- 
lectors, are San Marino, Monaco, An- 
dorra, and Liechtenstein. They prob- 
ably owe their continued independence 
to their small size. Their seizure by the 
great powers would demand too great 
a price in the moral condemnation of 
the world. 

San Marino, in the Apennines, north 
of Rome, was founded about 350 A. D. 
It has a population of 12,000 in an area 
one-tenth the size of New York City. 
Revenues are derived from the sale of 
postage stamps to collectors, and the 
export of barley, wine, cattle, and 
building stone. The government is re- 
publican, and there are no extremes of 
wealth. 

Monaco, on the French Riviera, is a 
mecca for tourists. Seat of the famed 
Monte Carlo Casino, it is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, with an area slightly 
more than one-half a square mile. The 
native population numbers about 21,- 
000, and must live in Monaco for four 
generations before being eligible for 
citizenship. 

Andorra has a population of about 
5,000, in an area two-thirds the size of 
New York City. It is an independent 
republic, high in the Pyrenees. Sheep 
raising and tobacco cultivation are the 
chief occupations. Most of the tobacco 
grown is smuggled across the frontier 
into France. 

Liechtenstein, smaller than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, lies between Austria 


and Switzerland. Farming and cattle 
raising is the chief source of livelihood 
for its 12,000 people. The reigning 
prince contributes about $110,000 an- 
nually to the public treasury. The little 
monarchy belongs to the Swiss Customs 
Union. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a native of one of 
these four small countries, what factors 
might encourage you to remain in the 
country of your birth? 

2. How do you explain the continued 
independence of these countries during 
two World Wars? 

Activities 

1. Bring to class postage stamps from 
the four countries. What do the stamps 
tell you about their life? How accurate 
is that history in the light of the article 
which you read? 

2. Prepare a list of the sources which 
provided a base for the article. 


Equal Rights for Women (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 


Although women have made consid- 
erable advances in gaining equality in 
the U. S., there is evidence of discrimi- 
nation against the sex which started a 
movement to amend the Constitution 
so as to establish equality of the sexes 
by law. The proposed amendment has 
passed the Senate, but must be ap- 
proved by the House before being sub- 
mitted to the States. 

Groups favoring the amendment be- 
lieve that it will improve the position 
of women in the states by ending legal 
barriers against property ownership, 
business participation, unfair divorce 
laws, eligibility for jury service, in- 
equality on the job, and other dis- 
abilities. The fact that women are not 
“persons,” under the Constitution, ne- 
cessitates special legislation. The 
amendment would eliminate this. Pas- 
sage of individual laws to remedy each 
abuse might take a thousand years at 
the present rate of progress, according 
to proponents of the amendment. Its 
passage, they argue, will strengthen our 
democracy in the eyes of the world. 
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pana hold that the amendment 
would open the doors to litigation over 
the meaning of equality. It would dis- 
courage passage of necessary protective 
legislation an might sweep away stat- 
utes now on the books. It is idle to 
legislate equality where customs are 
challenged. Women sometimes require 
special protection in the interests of so- 
ciety. Great strides have already been 
made in women’s progress toward equal 
rights. Further strides could be made 
if the Federal government would elimi- 
nate discrimination in its civil service 
and serve as an example to states. A 
declaration of policy, and an investiga- 
tion of discrimination with a view to 
enforcing the policy of equality, would 
be more effective than an amendment. 


Assignment 

In parallel columns, list the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question, 
“Should the U. S. Constitution Guaran- 
tee Equal Rights for Women?” 


Discussion Questions 

1. Which of the arguments in favor 
of the amendment do you regard as 
most effective? Why? Which of the ar- 
guments in favor of the amendment is 
weak, in your opinion? Justify your 
point of view. 

2. As an opponent of the amendment, 
what arguments would you emphasize 
in a short talk to a mixed group of 
parents in our community? 


Activities 

1. Study the amendments to the 
U. S. Constitution. Make a list of those 
which protect particular groups in our 
country. What conditions in our coun- 
try caused the passage of each amend- 
ment designed to protect such groups? 

2. Members of the class can survey 
community opinion on the question. 
The class should agree on the phrasing 
of the question. 

3. A panel discussion by superior 
students can be followed by questions 
and comments from the class. 

4. Have a group of girls in your class 
report on biography, fiction, and plays 
that dramatize the fight of women, 
here and abroad, for justice and politi- 

cal and social equality. The followin 
references will be helpful: (a) ~ 
Spring, Fame Is the Spur; (b) Henrik 
Ibsen, A Doll’s House; (c) Terence 
Rattigan, The Winslow Boy; (d) Colin 
C. Clements and Florence Ryerson, 
Harriet; (e) Charles A. Madison, Crit- 
ics and Crusaders (Margaret Fuller), 
Henry Holt, 1947; (f) Florence Horn 
Bryan, Susan B. Anthony, Messner, 
1947. (g) Gladys Schmitt, Petticoat 
Brigade (Susan B. Anthony), radio 
play, Scholastic Bookshop. 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


February 22, 1950 


National Article: Displaced Persons 
Legislation. Foreign Article: Report on 
ERP—Where Does Europe Go from 
Here? American History in Literature: 
Booker T. Washington’s Up from Slav- 
ery. 

Short story: 
Stuart. 


“Old Gore,” by Jesse 


March 1, 1950 
Special issue on 150th Anniversary of 
Washington, D. C. 


Features on Washington, past and 
present. Pro-and-con: Should Washing- 
tonians Have the Right to Vote? Short 
story: “Washington Is Situated .. .” by 
James Hilton. 


March 8, 1950 


Foreign Article: Results and interpre- 
pretation of British elections. 
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Sophomore Forward (p. 15) 
Aim 

To show pupils that, given the right 
psychological conditions, even an ath- 
lete who is having an off-season can 
make a comeback. 


Motivation 

Have you ever played on a school 
team and experienced a slump, like 
Jerry in this story? If so, what did you 
do about it? 


Topics for Discussion 

What is Jerry’s big trouble as a 
player? What factors have contributed 
to his loss of confidence? Who, besides 
Pop Mooney, understands what Jerry is 
going through and tries to help? Ex- 
plain. Describe the relationship between 
Jerry and Pop. What specific sugges- 
tions does the old man offer to help 


Jerry improve his attitude—and his 
playing—in a game? During their _ 
game conversation, a chance incident 
occurs that gives Jerry a clue to the 
solution of his problem. What is it? 
Why does the coach send Jerry into the 
State _— during the last few min- 
utes of play? Who comes to Jerry's as- 
sistance at just the right moment? How? 
When the game is over and Jerry has 
won the deciding points for his team, 
is he sure that he can “do it again”? Is 
it true to life for him to have doubts 
even in this moment of triumph? Ex- 
plain. 

How does the story end? Do you 
think that Coach Martin believes all 
along that he has a potentially fine 
player in Jerry? Give reasons for your 
answer. Is a problem like Jerry’s always 
ironed out as neatly in real life as it is 
in this story? Why or why not? On the 
basis of your experience in some par- 
ticular sport, what advice would you 
give a player who, like Jerry, has a 
tendency to “freeze” at critical moments 
in a game? 

How is Jerry helping to earn his way 
through college? Are you qualified to 
go to college, but lacking in the neces- 
sary funds? Have you thought of a part- 
time job as the answer to your prob- 
lem? If so, what kind of part-time job? 
Activities 

1. Have a student who has played 
high-school basketball explain the rules 
and terminology of the game in such a 
way that everyone in the class will un- 
derstand. Let him illustrate his talk 
with action shots and handbook figures 
of the game. He may also want to use 
the blackboard to diagram plays. 

2. Ask another pupil who is inter- 
ested in journalism to write up the most 
exciting high-school game he ever saw 
—or play 

8. Have a student who likes to write 


. fiction give a ten-minute talk on the 


technique of writing the sports story 
with examples from the work of well- 
known writers of sports stories. 

4. Ask your pupils to write a short 
story based on their favorite sport. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 17) 

I. Europe's “Postage-Stamp” Countries: 
A. a-3; b-4; c-5; d-2. B. 1-M; 2-L; 3-A; 
4-S. 

Il. Equal Rights: 1-C; 2-P; 3-C; 4-P. 

III. Missouri Basin: a-4; b-2; c-4. 

IV. “Sophomore Forward”: A. 1-Pop 
Mooney; 2-Jerry Drake; 3-Coach Mar- 
tin; 4-Smitty. B. a-2; b-1; c-2. 

Words to the Wise—Love, Oh Love: 
1-Romeo; 2-Robert Browning; 3-Alice 
Faye; 4-Jack Benny; 5-Isolde; 6-Dag- 
wood; 7-John Alden. 
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THE ANSCO 


CAMERA 
OUTFIT 


A Fully Equipped 
Folding Flash Camera Outfit 
for Everyone Who Likes to Take 
Pictures Indoors or Out! 


. a. 7 Wonderful, flexible, complete! ... Try it out. See how easy 
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FoR YOU! it handles when you take indoor pictures . the balanced 

THE FLASH na be guattom built-in flash alone makes indoor “shooting” a snap! The Ansco 
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° — pent and eherp. al Flash Clipper Outfit includes 4 flash lamps, flash attachment 
eep napsho' . . 

e Shutter: Adjnntabte scale and batteries. Complete with sturdy carrying case, only $21.67, 
‘bulb” exposure™- ; yout . 

It right into ¥ including tax. 

“i — Cate aot with shutter & 

ca ° 


-on: Sturdy, light- 
“Metal Construction: 
ea A 


body; black grained waterproof 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 
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Picture-Size: Sixteen 2 x: x22" P 
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Say What 
You Please! 


\ 
f a 


+ « « and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

This letter is to tell you what I think 
of teen-age theatre etiquette. When 
am in a theatre, I try to justify my 
parents’ faith in me by sitting in a 
quiet, well-behaved manner. If my 
escort tries to put his arm around my 
shoulder or to hold hands, I remember 

* that Iam a lady and try to act like one, 
expecting my escort to act like a gentle- 
man. 

However, I am often 
even shocked, by those teen-agers who 
apparently come to the theatre, not to 
see the picture, but to “negk.” These 
young people don’t seem to mind dis- 
gusted looks from the other patrons. 

I know that most kids go to the 
movies to see the picture, as I do. But 
a few are giving all of us a bad name. 
So let’s stop it-RIGHT NOW} 

Hazel Strauss 
Richland H.S., Plainwell, Mich. 
o o ° 
Dear Editor: 

Talk all you want about the Passaic 
(N. J.) “Wonder Team” (Jan. 4 sports 
column). When it comes to basketball, 
I'll take Tom Marshall, of Mt. Juliet 
(Tenn.) H.S. Tom holds the state scor- 
ing record 449 points for regular 
season play, as well as the single game 
mark of 44 points. His current average 
is 22.7 points per game. Can anybody 
top that? 


embarrassed, 


Douglas Rhodes 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
2 
Dear Editor: 

Like so many other sportswriters, 
your sports editor doesn’t pay any at- 
tention to Eddie Le Baron and his Col- 
lege of the Pacific teammates. Yet the 
C.P. football team had the best record 
in the nation last season. They rolled 
up 575 points in 11 straight victories, 
and on three separate occasions they 
scored over 70 points. 

Mike Lindeman 
Live Oaks H.S., Lodi, Calif. 


Our sports editor has a story on 
Le Baron lined up for future delivery. 


—Ed. 





Why students preter Royal 2 tol 
over any other make! 


1. “Magic” Margin. Easiest, quickest 
way to set margins. No fuss, no fret— 
click, it’s set! Only Royal has it! 


3. “Touch Control.” On the Royal every 
member of the family can set touch of 
the keys to suit him! 








5. The Standard Typewriter in Portable 
Size. Fully standard keyboard in size, 
slope, distance between rows of keys 
and position of controls. 


2. Finger-Flow Keys. Shaped to contour 
of finger tips, keys promote easier, 
faster typing. Only Royal has them! 


4. Speed Spacer. Built-in space bar 
makes typing more comfortable. No 
more sore thumbs! 





lst step “1H 


2nd step Hp 


3rd step H,0 











6. Line Finder. Speeds and simplifies 
between-line writing, as in chemical 
formulas. Ideal for students. 


Bull’s-eye News! Only on Gray Magic Royal Portable can you get all these 
features! “Magic” Margin. Finger-Flow Keys. Speed Spacer. “Touch Control.” 


Locked Shift Freedom. Line Finder. 


Rapid Ribbon Changer. Automatic Paper 


Lock. Touch-set Tabulator. Air-flight Case. Complete selection of technical and 
foreign language keyboards, and a type style for every purpose. See how easy 
it is to own one! Go to your dealer’s now! 


GRAY MAGIC ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“ “ , 
Mag and “Te Contre are registered trade-marks of Roval Typewriter Company, Inc. 





How to Do—and Write 


Mo: of us, when we think of 
the word “writer,” conjure up 
i vision of a long-haired poet in an 
ivory tower, tenderly caressing a 
lily with one hand while poising a 
quill pen with the other. We sel- 
dom associate the writer with the 
man of action, the man who does 
things. Yet some of our most en- 
during writing has been done by 
men of action who had something 
to sav and said it—as far back as 
the davs when Julius Caesar filled 
the chinks in his time by putting 
down his Commentaries 

The books by these “non-profes- 
sional” writers would make a for- 


later, in six weeks he prepared 
Crusade in Europe, a highly read- 
able work of some 200,000 words. 

Where did a military man get 
the flow of language, the technical 
facility to carry out such an under- 
taking? Did he become a writer 
overnight? Not exactly. “I've al- 
ways been interested in history,” 
General Eisenhower says. “History 
and English were two of my favor- 
ite subjects all through school 
After reading so much history I 
couldn't help but pick up some of 
the technique needed to write a 
historical book.” 

Know what Eisenhower did for 





relaxation while engaged in writing 
Crusade in Europe? He painted 
portraits. 

Painting is also the relaxation of 
another man of action, one who 
has written—and spoken—some of 
the most distinguished words of 
our time—Winston Churchill. It is 
a safe bet that Churchill's memoirs 
of the Second World War will 
stand as one of the enduring monu- 
ments of the twentieth century. 
Where did Churchill learn to write 
his exquisitely chiselled prose? 

In his book, A Roving Commis- 
sion, published some years ago by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Churchill 
reveals the origin of his style. What 
he says is worth quoting: 


midable list, ranging all the wav 
from Caesar through Marco Polo 
to Lawrence of Arabia. But we 
need not step out of our own gen- 
eration. In the disastrous davs of 
World War II no one of us would 
have thought of General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as a writer. Yet 


by being so long in the lowest form (at Harrow), I gained an 
immense advantage over the cleverer boys. They all went on to learn 
Latin and Greek and splendid things like that. But I was taught English. 
We were considered such dunces that we could learn only English. 
Mr. Somervell—a most delightful man, to whom my debt is great—was 
charged with the duty of teaching the stupidest boys the most dis- 
regarded thing—namely, to write mere English. He knew how to do it. 
He taught it as no one else ever taught it. Not only did we learn English 
parsing thoroughly, but we also practiced continually English analysis. 
‘Mr. Somervell had a system of his own. He took a fairly long sentence 
ind broke it up into its components by means of black, red, blue, and 
green inks. Subject, verb, object: Relative Clauses, Conditional Clauses, 
Conjunctive and Disjunctive Clauses! Each had its color and its bracket. 
It was a kind of drill. We did it almost daily. As I remained in the Third 
Fourth . three times as long as anyone else, I had three times as 
nuch of it. I learned it thoroughly. Thus I got into my bones the essen- 
tial structure of the ordinary British sentence—which is a noble thing. 
‘And when in after years my school fellows who had won prizes and 
distinction for writing such beautiful Latin poetry and pithy Greek 
epigrams had to come down again to common English, to earn their 
living or make their way, I did not feel myself at any disadvantage. 
Naturally I am biased in favor of boys learning English; I would make 
them all learn English; and then I would let the clever ones learn Latin 
as an honor, and Greek as a treat. But the only thing I would whip them 
for is not knowing English. I would whip them hard for that.” 
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Workman prepares 


reinforcing 


steel 


for concrete in new Missouri Basin dam. 


IGH in the Rocky 
Mountains three fresh-running rivers 
meet at the Montana town of Three 
Forks. The union of these 
tain streams forms the Missouri River. 
Here, at Three Forks, is the constantly 
renewed birth of 


snow-c upped 
three moun- 


one of the most useful 

and the most destructive—of America’s 
great rivers. Here, too, is the beginning 
point of the Missouri Basin, encompass- 
ing in its broad sweep one sixth of the 
United States 

From Three Forks the Missouri trav- 
els swiftly between high canvon walls. 
Near Grand Falls the 


ippeal 


canyon W ills dis 

makes _ its way 
through a narrow vallev, bordered by 
high, flat, dry As the river 
ceeds and widens it is joined by other 


l 
and the rive 


lands pro- 


rivers and gigantic 
Fort 
: 
} 


as dropped 9,000 feet from 


soon re 
Peck reservoi dy the river 
its moun- 
tain origins 

TI , 

The trength now 
ul tiplic d when 


its tributaries 


The 

Mis 

tons soil carried 

with the 1 

turns 901 wk wotien 

its eventual way | } sea. The Mis- 
Dakota 
north and east 
ire the rich wheatlands 


“bread basket T the 


sourl 


1 " , | 
sourl spit North South 


down the middle 
Ame rica’s 
south and west 
is the grass country, where cattle and 

Where the river turns 
south a new dam is nearing completion. 
Garrison Dam is a great wall two miles 


sheep graze. 


long and 210 feet high—as high as a 15- 
storv building. This will be the master 
check point on the Missouri, 
many dams to hold back the flood wa 
ters before they can surge uncontrolled 


one of 


through six states. 

The river sweeps downward, a broad 
mainstream now, forming the borders 
of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri. Here the river frequently over- 
flows its banks, covering farm lands for 
miles. As it reaches Towa the river be- 
comes deep enough for navigation—o1 
at least 


from upstream does not clog the mudd) 


can be navigated when silt 
river. On the river goes, pouring at last 
into the greatest of all American rivers, 
the Mississippi, just above St 
Missouri 
miles—and, like a combine 
and devil, it leaves precious ind 
heart-breaking damage in its path. Only 


us efforts of 


Louis 
has t eled 2.475 


Thus, the | 
d Santa Claus 


gifts 


man and ma 


— } } 
tr e evil and 


the prodig 


1 | ) 
chine can con multiply 


if the river 


the good works 





@ This is the third article in a 1949-50 series 
on U. S. regions. Discussed here are Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. Previous articles dealt 
with the Pacific Coast (Nov. 2) and the South- 
west (Dec. 7). The next article, in a March 
issue, will examine the South 


The map on the next page shows you 
the broad region of the Missouri Basin 

the area affected by the river in its 
course from the Rockies to the Missis 
Within the Basin live 
seven million people. Missouri Basin 
farms from the high plains of Montana 


sippi. Missouri 


to the lush crop lands of Kansas, pro 
vide half of the nation’s wheat and rye 
one fourth of our sheep and horses, and 
one sixth of our cattle and hogs 

The Missouri Basin is the least inde 
pendent of all U. S. 
10 per cent of its income is from manu 
Land-locked, it 
ct with other countries except Canad 


regions Less than 


facturing has no con 
' 
vhose western plains region is mucl 
kind of agricultural land. The 


Missouri Basin, which produces so much 


the same 
of our food, is almost wholly dependent 
on other parts of the country for its 
farm equipment, clothing, and luxuries 
And on 


ts the prosperit 


price levels of wheat and beef 


res hard times of the 
basin 

In the north of the basin there is too 
little the thirsty 
crops south there is often too 


water iwailable for 
In the 
much water, in the form of uncontrolled 
floods. the Missouri River 
has done an average of 18 million dol- 
lars’ worth of 1943 


lone flood waters covered more than a 


Every veal 


flood damage In 
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million acres of farm land, much of it 
beyond further use. 

The past decade has been kind to the 
farmers of the Missouri Basin. The 
weather has been good (which means 
that there has been enough rain). The 
war brought the greatest demand ever 
for food in the nation and throughout 
the world 
recent years Government price supports 


ind at highest-ever prices. In 


have helped to maintain this high in- 
come. 

But this has been an exceptional dec- 
ade. In the 1930s each vear saw drought 
drought. looked 
prayerfully to the heavens—and watched 
their overworked lands turn from rich, 


succeeding Farmers 


black soil to useless dust. Then came 
the winds—the great dust storms—which 
nade a Dust Bowl of the Great Plains 
Montana south to Okla 
Arkansas 

Thousands of families lost their farms 
ind entire livelihoods. Many left the 
Dust Bow] for the more promising lands 
of California or the Middle West. The 
northern Plains regions have never fully 
recovered from this exodus. Montana, 
North Dakota, and Nebraska have a 
smaller population than in 1940, and 
the entire region has grown far more 
slowly the average population 
growth of the nation. 

Yet the people of the Missouri Basin 
Man is 
hanging the face of the basin and put- 
Big Muddy and manv smaller 
With direction and 
funds from Federal agencies to lead the 


region, from 


1oma and 


than 


have not stood by helplessly 
ting the 
vers mm harness 
vav, the Missouri Basin is being trans- 
formed. It is not what to do, but who 
hould do it and how it should be done 


that is puzzling the region and the en- 


pee ees ° LO ao we 
. FORT PECK DAM 


Nebraska’s capitol houses the nation’s 
only unicameral ( one - chamber) state 
legislature. It was adopted in 1934. 


tire nation. The story of the develop- 
ment of the Missouri Basin is a tale of 
rivalry, cross-purposes, and conflict of 
ideas—woven into the steady progress 
which has been made. 

The easiest way to unravel the con- 
flict within the Missouri Basin is to take 
one thread at a time. 

1. The Army Corps of Engineers. 
Since 1824 the Corps of Engineers of 
the U. S. Armv has had the duty of 
making rivers and harbors navigable for 
shipping. On the Missouri the Corps did 
little work until recent But in 
1933 the Corps directed construction of 
the mammoth Fort Peck Dam (see map 
The project, the largest installation on 
the Missouri, was intended primarily to 
provide jobs for unemploved workers 
In 1936 the Armv began flood control 
work on the river, through the erection 
~ And in 1943-44 the Army 
submitted to Congress a long-range 
postwar flood control program for the 
lower Missouri. 

The plan was devised by Lewis L. 
Pick, now a Major-General and chief of 
the Corps of Engineers. The Pick Plan 
was greeted with delight in the lower 
Missouri Basin area, since it offered the 
wav to end devastating floods. But the 
people of the upper basin loudly ob 


years 


of levees. 


jected. By deepening the the Missouri’s 
thev claimed, too much 
would flow 
xadly needed water for irrigation from 


lower channel 


water downstream, taking 


the upper basin 


2. The Bureau of Reclamation. The 


Department of Interior's Reclamation 


RB 


DUTH 





Bureau our 17 Western 
states. While it has many duties, the 
Bureau has concentrated on irrigation 
projects and on building plants to de- 
velop hydroelectric power. 

In the Missouri Basin the Reclama- 
tion Bureau has focused its work in the 
northern Great Plains region, seeking 
particularly to spread irrigation canals 
to farms which need water. The Bureau, 
like the Engineers, devised its own 
overall plan for the basin. This plan 
was prepared by W. G. Sloan. 

3. The Pick-Sloan Plan. Rivalry be- 
the Army Engineers and the 
Reclamation Bureau reached a climax in 
1944. Each agency sought to proceed 
on its own, with plans in conflict with 
each other in President 
Roosevelt of Congress 
threatened to do something drastic to 
end the squabbling. To forestall this the 
two agencies buried many of their dif- 
ferences, and came up with a joint Pick 
Sloan Plan. 

Congress approved this plan 


operates in 


tween 


many Wavs. 


and members 


ind it 
was incorporated into the Flood Con 
trol Act of 1944. Actual 
did not start until after the war in 1946 
Here is what the Pick-Sloan Plan 


construction 


pro- 
poses to do 
Flood control—mainlv through erec 
Rainfall makes the difference. West of 
line of 20-inch rainfall “dry’’ farming 
is difficult and irrigation is needed 
Map by staff a 


ANNUAL RAINFALL 


10-20 INCHES 


20-30 INCHES 











tion of permanent levees on the banks 
of the lower Missouri and through con- 
struction of 105 dams and reservoirs. In 
this work the Corps of Engineers would 
take full charge. Most of the expense 
for the flood control is to be financed by 
the Federal Government. 

Irrigation—to double the present five 
million acres of irrigated land. This is 
mostly in the upper basin and is aimed 
to produce 53,000 new farms. This is 
in the hands of the Reclamation Bureau. 
Farmers benefiting from irrigation are 
expected to pay the Government for it. 

Hydroelectric power — coming from 
water power available at the flood con- 
trol dams, to produce electricity for 
nearby farms and for new industries so 
badly needed to give balance to the 
Missouri Basin’s economy. 

Navigation—below Sioux City, Iowa. 

Conservation — improved agriculture 
methods and halting of erosion. 
While this all-important item was in- 
cluded in the Pick-Sloan Plan, little has 
been done by the Engineers or the Rec- 
lamation Bureau. This is mainly the re- 
sponsibility of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

To try to eliminate any further quar- 
rels between the agencies involved, a 
Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee 
was set up in 1945. But the Committee 
has little power to make binding deci- 


sions, 


soil 


There has been some dissatisfaction 
with the Pick-Sloan Plan. Many farmers, 
particularly in the upper basin, will re- 
ceive little benefit from it. Other critics 
believe that it was a move of despera- 
tion by the Engineers and the Bureau, 
and did not end the inefficiencies and 
overlapping functions which had previ- 
ously existed. Still others believe that it 
does not give sufficient attention to soil 
conservation. Finally private electric 
power companies object to the Govern- 
ment-supported competition which Rec- 
lamation Bureau power dams will pro- 
vide. 

4. Agriculture Department 30-year 
plan. Last year the Agriculture Depart- 
ment moved into the picture, proposing 
a giant program to telescope 100 years 
of conservation work into the next 30 
years. The plan calls for reducing the 
amount of grazing land to help restore 
grasses, erection of small dams for local 
flood control (in contrast and in addi- 
tion to the Engineers’ theory of big 
dams); reforestation of three million 
acres of cut-over or burned-out forest 
lands; reseeding of 18 million acres of 
depleted range land; and greatly ex- 
panded conservation practices on farm 
lands now in use. 

The’ Agriculture Department plans 
. have won support from many farmers 
who can see benefits which they would 
not get from the overall Pick-Sloan Plan. 
In most cases local Soil Conservation 


Districts, controlled by the farmers 
themselves, would be used to carry out 
the program. 

5. Missouri Valley Authority. Final- 
ly, there is considerable support for one 
giant Missouri Valley Authority—similar 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority— 
which would encompass all of the Mis- 
souri Basin and all of the plans already 
proposed. President Truman has re- 
quested Congress to create an MVA, but 
observers do not believe that Congress 
will act on it this year. MVA faces much 
the same criticisms that the proposed 
Columbia Valley Authority meets on the 
Pacific Coast (see Nov. 2 issue). Critics 
oppose any centralized control which 
would rob states and communities of 
the right to make decisions. They also 
point out that the Missouri Basin is 
more diverse and is far better off eco- 
nomically than the once downtrodden 
Tennessee Valley. The Missouri Basin, 
therefore, does not need the drastic 
measures taken in the Tennessee Valley. 

Supporters of MVA believe, however, 
that overall control and direction is the 
only way to bring unity and efficiency. 
They point out that other agencies al- 
ready at work are controlled from 
Washington and that there is little local 
control over these agencies. An MVA, 
on the other hand, would operate en 
tirely within the region. 

6. The Hoover Commission Report. 
The Hoover Commission (see Jan. 11 
issue) in its report on reorganizing the 
Government, frowns on both the Pick- 
Sloan Plan and the MVA. Of the former 
the Hoover “The 
‘compromise’ consisted for the most part 


Commission | said, 
in a division of projects, each agency 
agreeing to forego the privilege of criti- 
cizing projects assigned by the agree- 
ment to the other. The result is in no 
sense an integrated development plan 
for the basin.” 

Instead of the present set-up or an 
MVA, the Hoover Commission suggests 
that all water functions be combined 
into a single Water Development and 
Use Service under the Department of 
the Interior. 


Wide World 
Kansas stockman counrs the six lambs 
born to one of his ewes. Sheep usually 


bear only two or three lambs at a time. 


The Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee (which carries out the Pick- 
Sloan Plan) answers its critics by saying 
that no major disagreements have arisen 
since 1944, and that bickering between 
Engineers and the Reclamation Bureau 
is a thing of the past. The Committee 
also points out that no plan can be per- 
fect, but that it is necessary to move 
ahead immediately on badly needed 
projects, without waiting for the overall 
program which may never be worked 
out to the satisfaction of all. 

Thus one sixth of the United States 
watches as men tame the Missouri and 
put it to work. Many questions remain 
unanswered. But the Missouri Basin is 
again 


wealth 


a frontier—a region where new 

can come from the soil and 
where families may live with less and 
less fear of drought or floods. 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. Why is the development of the 
Missouri Basin of importance to people 
in other parts of the nation? 

2. Can you think of other instances 
where well - intentioned Government 
agencies or branches are in conflict with 
each other? 


Conservation: The Missouri Basin Story 


e The Missouri Basin (and Oklahoma 
and Arkansas) have learned their les- 
sons the hard way-—-from the dust storms 
of the 1930s. In many areas the topsoil 
cannot be replaced, but in most places 
careful soil conservation practices are 
nursing the land back to health. Strip 
farming—alternating wheat or other 
crops with strips of grass or other types 
of “cover”—helps to nourish the soil. 
Greatest danger is from the “suitcase” 
farmers—those who buy up land, over- 
plant it, and then move on when the soil 
loses its fertility. Some states now have 


laws to regulate these bad practices. 

In Nebraska, for example, 31 per cent 
of the land is badly eroded. But nine 
tenths of the state’s total area is now 
within Soil Conservation Districts. In 
the Great Plains states soil conservation- 
ists hope to retire 20 million acres of 
cropland to grass and use it to raise 
livestock instead of wheat. Soil experts 
are not too disturbed at the number of 
farmers leaving the Missouri Basin 
states. Fewer farmers mean _ larger 
farms. This will increase income in good 
times to help farmers over dry years. 





Postage-Stamp Countries 
Kurope 


“big league” 
Britain, France, 

Russia, Italy, Germany, and others. 
But there is “sandlot league” 
which seldom gets anv notice. They are 
the tiny countries which have been over- 
looked by the march of events—and by 


know the 


E ALI 


names in Europe 


also a 


marching armies 

The little-known 
little lands of Europe are San Marino, 
Andorra, Monaco, Liechtenstein. 
Even on the larger maps they appear as 
tiny dots, no more than little freckles on 
the face of Europe. 


smallest of these 


and 


Strictly speaking they are not coun- 
tries but historié accidents. It is prob- 
ibly oversight (rather than generosity) 
that accounts for the continued existence 
of these midgets among the giants. But 
there is no blinking the fact that these 
ountries do exist and have existed for 
i long time—free and independent. They 
re the living denials to the so-called 
of history. In their they 
lave seen many a mighty empire crum- 


ble to the dust. Yet thev have managed 


laws” days 


to survive 

These four Lilliputian states have all 
the trappings of nationhood. They have 
their own national flags, their own post- 
ige stamps, even their own little armies. 

Some of them have remained virtu- 
They have retained 
many curious customs that go back to 
medieval for the 
most part, lead the same life today as 


illv frozen in time 


days. Their peoples 
thev did centuries ago. 

Some of them have populations not 
much larger than the enrollment in your 
And the entire width of one 


of them (Monaco) could be covered by 
2.127 


high school 


copies of a Scholastic magazine— 
our staff mathematician figured that one 
out! 

They have been called “postage-stamp 
their 
iminutive size but also because the sale 


ountries”—not only because of 


| 
of their stamps to collectors is a sizable 
Each time the 
government treasury gets low. new post- 
Most of these 
stamps are sold unused’ to collectors 
around the world 

Now—with a large magnifving glass— 
let us examine these tiny 
tail 


source of their income 


ige stamps are issued 


states in de- 











SAN MARINO: This oldest and small- 
est republic in the world lies in the 
eastern foothills of the Apennines, 125 
miles north of Rome. It is atop Mount 
Titano, 2,500 feet Adriatic 
plain. Its area is only 38 square miles— 
one tenth the size of New York City. 
The 12,150 San Marinese—that’s 
they are known to geographers 
dominantly of Italian stock. 


above the 


how 
ire pre- 


This little republic has a unique his- 


350 A. D. 


named 


It was founded about 

Dalmatian 
Marinus. He came to work in the quar- 
ries of Mount Titano. 

There are many 
him. One credits him with luring a huge 
black bear 
guise) over the edge of a precipice. He 
is said to have driven all the bears out 
of Mount Titano 

The owner of the mountain, a rich 
lady of Rimini (whose two sons Marinus 


tory 


by a stonecutte! 


legends told about 


supposed to be Satan in dis- 


cured of a mvsterious disease), grate- 
fully gave him Mount Titano as a site 
In time a town grew up 
around this monastery. There, and in 
the area surrounding it, Marinus’ fol- 


lowers and their descendants have lived 


tor a monastery 


ever since. 

After Marinus’ death in 360 A. D., he 
was made a saint. His words—going back 
almost 1,600 vears—have served as a 
sort of “foreign policy” for San Marino 
“We do not want an inch of 
lands, and we will not give up an inch 
of our (When, centuries later 
Napoleon offered San Marino more ter- 
ritory, its citizens—recalling Marinus’ 
words—turned the offer down.) 

All through its history the tiny re- 
public has offered asylum to political 
refugees from other nations. That right 
is guaranteed in its constitution 


others’ 


own.” 


Probably the most revered foreign 
name in San Marino is that of Abraham 
Lincoln. The American President was 
made an “honorary citizen” of the re- 
public at the outbreak of the Civil War 

On Mav 7, 1861, President Lincoln 
penned the following note to his friends 
in far-off San Marino: “I thank the 
council of San Marino for the honor of 
citizenship it has conferred upon me 
Although vour dominion is small, your 
state is, nevertheless, one of the most 
It has, bv its ex 
perience demonstrated the truth, so full 


honored in all history 


* encouragement to the friends of hu 
manity, that 
republican principles is capable of being 


government founded on 


so administered as to be secure and 
enduring.” 
In this San 


Marino, there is no wealth, no poverty, 


miniature country of 


no income tax—and no public debt. 
Neither are there any airplanes in San 
Marino. But this little matter hasn’t pre 
vented the state from issuing air mail 
tamps for sale to collectors. (Other ex- 
yorts from San Marino are barley 
cattle. and building stone.) 


Election by Child’s Play 


Until recent times, another source of 
income for the state was the conferring 
of titles (duke, count, baron, etc.) on 
all for a 
sideration,” say, a few thousand dollars 

San Marino is governed by a Grand 
Council of 60 members elected by pop 
ular vote. The Council nominates six 
candidates for the two highest offices in 
the republic—the Captains-Regent. At a 
public ceremony’ the names of six can 
didates are deposited in a silver urn. 
A blindfolded child then draws the 
two men who become the 
joint rulers of San Marino. 

The two Captains-Regent serve a term 
of only six months, and each receives 
the pay of five dollars a month. 

In elections last year the Communists 
won 35 of the 60 seats in the Council 
But even communism acts in a re- 
strained fashion in San Marino. The 
Communists’ most important act has 
been to permit foreign financiers to 


wine 


wealthy foreigners minor con 


names of 


a ee eee ee eee 





open San Marino’s first gambling ca- 
run by the alleged Communist 
“boss” of the tiny republic. 


sino 


The standing army of San Marino 


consists of a force of 80 men—plus a 50- 


7 


piece military band. 











ANDORRA: Of the four “small fry” 
nations of Europe, Andorra is the small- 
est in population but the largest in size. 

It is inhabited by 5,321 people, scat- 
tered in six villages. Even the “capital,” 
ilso called Andorra, 
700 people. Andorra occupies 191 square 
miles—about one half the area of New 
York City. 

This midget republic is tucked away 
high in the Pyrenees Mountains between 
the borders of France and Spain. For 
than six the 
passes leading to France are blocked by 


is a village of only 


more months each year 
snow. 

The story is told that when Napoleon 
conquering Et the 
nineteenth century, he stumbled upon 


was trope in early 
Andorra. He was so intrigued by its his- 
torv that he gave orders that the little 
countrv should not be touched. “It is a 
political curiosity,” Napoleon exclaimed 
It must be preserved.” 

Some 130 years later another corporal, 
Adolf Hitler, also decided that this poor 
mountainous little country wasn’t worth 
occupying. 

The history 
1,200 years 
peasants, fleeing from the 
had 


mountain valleys 


back 
group of Catalan 
Moors who 
these 


of An lorra 
when a 


goes 


overrun Spain, settled in 
Charlemagne granted it independence 
Andorra still 
treasures the document signed by him 
Since 1278 it has enjoved undisturbed 
self-rule under the joint suzerainty (over- 
seeing protection) of France and the 
Spanish Bishop of Urgel. The judges of 


early in the ninth century 


Andorra are appointed in equal numbers 
by the Bishop and the 
ment, 
Otherwise 
ing, independent republic. 


French govern- 


Andorra is aeself-govern- 
It is ruled by 
a Council-General of 24 members, four 
from each of the six parishes. Thev are 
elected by the 
term of four vears 


heads of families, for a 
No one can serve on the Council un- 
less he is married. The 
Council-General meet in a chamber re- 
sembling the loft of a in which 
they stable their mules during meetings 

The chief executive is called the “First 


members of the 


barn 


Syndic,” and his deputy, the “Second 
Syndic.” They are chosen by the Coun- 
cil-General. 

The permanent “army” of Andorra 
consists of seven policemen. They 
guarded the little state’s neutrality dur- 
ing World War II! 

Andorra has no income tax, no law- 
vers, and almost no laws. There has 
been no murder committed there as far 
back as anyone can remember. 

The Andorrans are chiefly Roman 
Catholics and speak Catalan. Their cus- 
toms and occupations are much the same 
as they were in ancient times. 

Sheep raising and the cultivation of 
tobacco are the leading occupations. 
Actually, smuggling is equally, if not 
more, important. Andorra has _ been 
called the “smugglers’ paradise.” Most 
of the tobacco grown is smugzled across 

without 
Evervone 


the Spanish or French frontier 
payment of custom 
knows it. No one cares. In fact, smug 
gling is regarded in Andorra as an honor- 


duties. 


able profession. 








MONACO: The area of this smallest 
of independent states is precisely .59 
square miles (and please note the deci 
mal point!). It 
5 acres. If you are a fair golfer, 


occupies a territory of 
only 37 
vou could drive a golf ball across the 
width of all Monaco in three strokes. (Its 
average width is barely 650 vards. ) 

But this tiny principality is fortunate 
in holding a choice location in Europe. 
It is situated in the sunny Riviera on the 
Mediterranean coast of southern France. 
Its mild climate, balmy air, and its mag 
nificent scenery against the background 
of the Alps, have 
made Monaco the paradise of pleasure 
seekers. 

Monaco’s population is 21,000. Of 
this number, only 2,000 
tenth—are full-fledged citizens. The rest 
are Frenchmen, Italians, Corsicans, Brit- 
ish, and many others 


high, snow-capped 


} 
less than one 


Monaco is rather snobbish about natu- 
ralization. Your family has to reside in 
Monaco for four generations before vou 
may become a citizen 

After enjoving independence for 800 
this little land was annexed to 
France in 1793 by the French Revolu- 
tionary government which deposed the 
reigning Monacan Prince. His line was 
re-established in 1814, but the princi 
pality was placed under the protection 
of the Kingdom of Sardinia. In 1861 
Monaco went under French guardian- 


vears 


9 


ship but retained its political independ- 
ence. And independent Monaco has 
been ever since. 

The Prince of Monaco was an abso 
lute ruler until the adoption of a con- 
stitution in 1911. This constitution pro 
vides for a National Council of 21 mem 
bers elected by the people for four years 
The ruler is the 27-vear-old 
Prince Rainier III, who succeeded his 
grandfather, Louis II], when the latter 
died last year. 

The Monegasques 
Monaco are called) pay no income tax 
Most of them earn a good living from 
Visitors to 


| 
numbered 


present 


(as the citizens of 


the thriving tourist trade. 

Monaco before the 

1.500.000 a vear. 
Postage stamps here, too, are an im 


Most of Mo 


ippear on 


War 


portant source of revenue 
hardly 
straight to stamp dealers 


naco’s stamps eve! 
letters but aX 
However, the principality’s chief incom: 
is derived from the gambling tables of 
the world-famous Monte Carlo Casino 

Oddly enough, the Monaco residents 
not permitted to enter 
the gaming rooms. The theory appar 
ently is that gambling may be all right 
but not for the Mone 


themselves are 


for foreigners 


gasques! 








LIECHTENSTEIN: This little prin 
cipality—whose pronounced 
LIHK-ten-shtein—made the world press 
last fall. It applied to the United Na 
tions for membership in the Interna 
tional Court of Justice. 

The request was promptly approved 
by the U. N. General Assembly. How 
ever. many of the delegates had to con 
sult their atlases to find out just what 


name 1S 


and where Liechtenstein is. 

Leichtenstein lies on the east bank of 
the Upper Rhine, between Austria and 
Switzerland. It occupies an area of ex 
actly 65 square miles—which is a little 
smaller than the District of Columbia 
It has a population of 12,197, mostly 
of German stock. The people of Liech- 
earn their living primarily 
from farming and cattle raising. 


tenstein 


At one time a member of the German 
Confederation, Liechtenstein became in 
dependent in 1868. By a 1920 treaty 
with Switzerland, Liechtenstein 
Swiss money and belongs to the Swiss 
Customs Union. 

This miniature state is a constitutional, 
hereditary Under its 1921 
(Concluded on page 11) 


uses 


monarchy 
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Should the United States Constitution 


be amended to assure equality of rights 


under the law for men and women? 


Equal Rights for Women 


FOREWORD 


HE United States Constitution does 
not mention “men” or “women.” It 
of “people,” “persons,” “repre- 
sentatives,” “members,” and “citizens.” 
And wherever the personal pronoun 
singular is used in the Constitution, it 
is invariably ‘his.” 

In 1869, the Supreme Court ruled 
that the term “persons” does not include 
women! It was not until the adoption of 
the 19th Amendment in 1920 that wom- 
en were permitted to vote in national 


speaks 


‘he” or 


elec tions 
Today, American women occupy high 


business, 


positions in professions, and 
government. They control 70 per cent 
f the nation’s privately owned wealth 
One-fourth of our entire labor force is 
nade up of women. 

However, some legal inequalities still 
exist. In 40 states, property acquired 
fter marriage through the joint efforts 
f husband and wife are subject to the 
husband’s control. In some states, a 
vife’s earnings belong to the husband 
In 13 states. women are not allowed to 
rve on juries 
Consequently, a movement was start 


ed some thirtv vears ago for an amend- 

nt to the 
qual rights for women. This proposed 
reads: “Equality of rights 
inder shall not be denied or 
ibridged by the United States or by any 


state 


Constitution to provide 


mendment 


the law 


on account of sex.” 

Women’s groups in this country are 
livided on this Supporting the 
Equal Rights Amendment are the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, the General Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Business 


ind Professional Women’s Clubs, and 


issue 


ither bodies. Opposed are the League 
f Women Voters, the National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
(Association, and other organizations 

On January 25, the Senate approved 
1e Equal Rights Amendment by a 
ite of 63 to 19. well over the required 
two-thirds majority 

To the 
dded the 


sions of 


} 


however 

following rider: “The provi- 
this article shall not be 
strued to impair any rights, benefits, or 
or hereafter conferred 
the female sex.” 


imendment, was 


con 


exemptions, now 


bv law upon persons if 


The measure now goes to the House, 
where it must win by another two-thirds 
majority. If approved there it must be 
ratified by three-fourths of the states 
(36) within seven years to become part 
of the Constitution. 

Following are the arguments for and 
against the proposed amendment 


YES! 


UR country cannot 

the world as a 
democracy unless it extends equal rights 
to women. 

The United States and 
signed the United Nations Charter. That 
charter six times declares for equality 
and fundamental freedoms for al] with 
out distinction as to sex 

It is high time we brought the 


sincere h face 


true exponent of 


endorsed 


laws 
of our country into line with our pro- 
nouncements as a nation that champions 
freedom and human rights throughout 
the world. 

The quicke st and best Way to erase 
the discriminations against women in 
this country is to add the few simple 
words of the Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constitution 

What discriminations against women 
still exist? According to Dr. Lena M 
Phillips, of the International Federation 
of Business and Professional Women, 
“There are now in the law of the land 
than 


against women, wholly 


more a thousand discriminations 
uut of line with 
our conception of human rights and the 
today.” 


at present legal barriers for 


position of women There are 

American 
women with regard to property rights, 
jury 
right to compete with men in the same 
kind of work. 

Fewer than 150 of these discrimina- 
over 20 


years. Moreover, State laws do not have 


inheritance, divorce, service, the 


tory laws were changed in 
the security and permanence of a con- 
What one ses- 
a State Legislature does, the 
next session can undo 


stitutional amendment 


sion of 





and 











On the other hand, the Equal Rights 
Amendment would at one stroke cause 
both Federal and State governments to 
observe the principle of equal rights 
since the Federal Constitution is the 
supreme law of the land. 

It took many vears for this country 
to adopt the 19th Amendment. But to 
grant women an equal right to vote was 
to grant only one of the rights to which 
women are entitled. 

Although women hold the bulk of the 
investments of the country, three States 
still prohibit a wife from engaging in 
independent business and keeping her 
earnings unless her husband gives his 
consent. In six States a wife cannot dis 
pose of her separate real estate unless 
her husband joins her; but there is no 


similar restriction on the husband. In 
! 
| 


2 


3 States, women are not permitted to 


serve on juries. In 40 States property 


acquire d after marriage by the co-oper- 
husband and wife be- 


Discrimination 


itive efforts of 


] husband. 


ongs to the 
igainst women because of marital status 
Many 
forbid married women to teach. 

Our opponents assert that the Equal 
Rights would nullify all 
legal protection for workers 
That is not true. As a matter of fact 
under the Federal Wages and Hours 
Act all workers 
protected as far as hours of work and 


is common boards of education 


Amendment 
women 


men and women-—are 


minimum wages are concerned. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
Equal Rights Amendment would rule 
out sound protective legislation, such 
as maternity legislation, anv more than 
equal rights under the law for all groups 
of men can deprive veterans of benefits 
for service to the nation. 

To sum up, women are citizens of the 
United States and thev are entitled to 
all the rights of citizens. Only the adop- 
tion of the Equal Rights Amendment 
can eliminate the existing injustices. 


HE supporters of the Equal Rights 

Amendment Constitutional 
declaration proclaiming that men and 
women should have equal rights. 

The problem is not as simple as that. 


want a 





Saying that men and women shall be 
equal will not make them equal. The 
words “equal rights” are impressive, but 
no one can possibly know what they 
would mean in a Constitutional amend- 
ment. Only 
can determine precisely the definition 


a long series of legal suits 


f the term 

The Equal Rights 
Pandora’s box” that might cause un- 
told Hundreds of current laws 
would be thrown into question and con- 
Even if the 
be passe d and ratified 


Amendment is a 
harm 
fusion imendment should 
specific legisla- 


tion would be into 
effect 

As Senato 
pointed out during the 


Senate last month, the 


needed to put it 


Estes Ketauver of Tenn 
debate in the 
sed amend 
Federal and 


ffer special pro 


I eli 
prop 


ment would sweep away 


State laws designed to « 
tection to women. It would permit a 
husband to sue his wife for non-support 
would dower rights. widows’ 
labor 
ind protection afforded women against 


vice He idded, “There 


way of establishing which parent would 


nullify 


rights, existing laws for women, 


would he no 
stav at home and take care of the chil 
lren if war : 
What is the status of women in Amer 
a today? During the past 100 vears 
iccording to the Le Women 
Voters—the women in 
th Partly 


position 


ime ‘ 


igue ot 
ichievements of 
iis country have been great 
vomen h ive 
h gaining improvements in laws 
gaining 
Partly, they 
ew opportunity and stature as persons 


improved their 
throug 
id exercising 


through and 


citizenship have gained 


hrough a gradual increase of enlighten- 
ment.” 

women occupy high places in 
Legally and_ politically, 
women have gained most of the impor 


Today 
verv. pursuit 
tant privileges and responsibilities that 
Thev have not gained all 
Such remnants of discrimina- 


nen possess 
1f them 
tion as still exist in some 
he removed. 


states need to 


1917: Women suffragettes campaign to win the right to vote. 


Socially and economically, women 
have still a long way to go to equal man’s 
position. By and large, bovs receive 
more education and vocational training 
than girls. Men still receive in many 
cases higher pay than women for similar 
work. In large part, too, 
of family living is determined by the 
father—“the head of the family.” It is 


) 
not easv to change these social and eco- 


the characte1 


nomic habits by laws. 
On the other hand, in a few respects 
women enjoy a position superior to that 


] 


of men. Widows’ pensions, alimony fol- 


lowing divorce, and various laws pro- 
tecting a wife's property are examples 
f lega 


ssets to women 


“equal.” 


word 
not identical 
what does “equal” mean? 


Let us examine the 
Since men and women are 
by nature 


H ww can 


spec ts simi] u 


nen and women, In some re- 
in some respects dissimi 
? To treat them 
treat 


lar, be treat 


lh 
ul 


d equ il] 


identic is not necessarilv to 
them equalh 


The 19th Amendment providing for 
established one great 


men had the intelfeence 


national suffrage 
fact—that w 
ind the competence to be full citizens 
But suffrage did not that 
should not allow for differences between 


mean laws 


ind women, 
Laws favoring women as members of 


hy 


men 


i family have alwavs been held justified 


by society as a whole. The husband is 


primarily responsible for family sup- 
port. Such laws are logical as long as the 
role of wife and mother in our society 
interrupts or impedes a woman's oppor- 
tunitv to earn her living. 

But, say our opponents, what about 
the laws that discriminate against wom- 
en? What is to be done about them? 

The Women Voters, in 


conjunction with some 40 other wom- 


League of 


en’s organizations, has proposed a “Bill 
on the Status of Women,” introduced in 
Congress by Senator Kefauver. This bill 
would do four things 

(1) It would declare it to be a policy 


Wide Wortd 
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of the U. S. that “in law and its admin- 
istration no distinctions on the basis of 
sex shall be made except such as are 
reasonably justified by 
physical structure, biological or social 


differences in 


function.” 

(2) So far as permitted by existing 
legislation, the bill would require all 
federal agencies to review their current 
practices and conform them to the new 
policy. 


(3) It would provide a commission 


of nine members appointed by the 
President to 


economic, 


(a) study and review the 
civil, political and social 
status of women and the extent of dis 


; | 
based on sex b) 


crimination recom 
mend legislation necessary to bring the 
laws of the U. S. into conformity with 
the declared policy. 

(4) A good national example would 
be set by the bill 
that 
a similar policy and bring their 
with it. 

In contrast with the Equal Rights 
Amendment, this bill on the status of 


women offers clear, positive, and quick 


Therefore, it is fitting 
t should urge the states to declare 
laws 


nto harmony 


iction., 





Tiny Nations of Europe 
(Concluded) 


constitution legislative powers rest with 
the Landtag (parliament) of 15 mem 
bers who are elected every four years 
by direct, universal vote of the people 
The prime minister is Dr. Alexande: 
Frick 

The reigning prince is Franz Josef II 
He succeeded his uncle, Prince Franz | 
on the latter’s abdication on March 30 
1938. 

For the privilege of being ruler of 
Liechtenstein the reigning prince must 
contribute each vear to the public treas 
ury about $110,000. This covers practi 
cally all of the state’s expenses. Not a 
bad idea, at that. 


Electric Co. 


1950: Men and women work side by side on an assembly line. 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


MAKING VOTES COUNT. The 
Electoral College, whose sole pur- 
pose is to elect our President, may 
soon be a thing of the past. 
Our 162-vear-old method of naming the 
President would be discarded under a 
S. Con- 
the 


proposed amendment to the U 
stitution. The Senate approved 
imendment by a 64-27 vote. 

The the 
House, where another two-thirds vote is 


amendment now goes to 
necessary 


Chree 


would then have to approve it before 


before it goes to the states. 


fourths of our state legislatures 
the amendment becomes effective 


Here is how system 
works: Each state is entitled to a num- 
ber of electoral votes equal to its total 
# U.S. Senators and Representatives. 
Wisconsin, with two Senators and 10 


Representatives, has 12 electoral votes. ) 


our present 


In the Presidential election the candi- 
date winning the greatest number of 
popular votes receives all the electoral 
votes of the state. 

The electoral votes are actually cast 
by the Electoral College—whose mem- 
bers meet after the election. (Wisconsin 
has 12 out of the 53] 
Each elector 
the College are called) 
vote for anyone he chooses 


practice 


members of the 
(as members of 
cast his 
In actual 
but with rare exceptions all 


( ollege 


may 


the electors of a state vote for the candi- 
date receiving the highest popular vote 
in the state. The candidate receiving a 
najority of the electoral vote becomes 
President 

He re 
»y the new amendment 
vould be 


vstem of 


this would be changed 
The Electoral 

but the 
would be 


Is how 
Colle ve ibolished 
electoral votes 
These 
divided 


t 


tined votes would be auto 


iatically between the candi 


ites in proportion to the popular vote 
If the Republican candi 
, 


ite receives ty ‘ is } es in 


Wisconsin the Democrati 


hey receive 


indi 
would be di 
the two men 


greatest 


would be 


cre were more than 


ng the 


il votes 


inner would have 
ner cent of the 
lidate had this 


House 


spe nsored in 

ibot Lodge 

Democrats 

1S Republicans for it. Four 

Democrats and tepublicans voted 
igainst it 

What's Behind It: Under the present 

Electoral Colle ge system little 

yolitical parties to 


1) 
usually te Dem 


attention 
states 
like 


which 


is paid by | 
vhich 
those in the 


crat 


Sout} those 


Understanding 


the RL aie 


Wide World 
Meet Aloha Joy Riggs (above). She's just 17, 
but she is the sole owner and operator of her 
store, The Cedar Chest, in Kansas City, Mo. 
Aloha borrowed $2,000 last year to open the 
shop, hopes to be “in the clear’ this year. 


Republican (like Ver- 


mont). Many people do not vote in 


usually vote 
these “sure” states, because they are cer- 
tain ahead of time which candidate is 
going to receive the state’s electoral votes. 

Under the Lodge amendment every 
the electoral 
vote would be divided between the can- 
didates within each state 

\t present 
tached to the more 
New York Pe unsylvania 
Winning the 


gives the t enti 


vote would count, because 


great importance 1s_at- 
' 

populous = states, 

and 


even 


such as 
Calitornia state by 
i single vote 
electoral vote to one 

imendment would 
all importance 


where the winning cat 


ceive only a few el 
than his opponent 
See “Should We 


by Popular Vote”, 


U. S. AND THE WORLD 


“MERCI, AMERICA.” If all am- 
bassadors were as charming as 
blonde, blue-eyed Nicole Legen- 
dre, of Compiegne, France, inter- 
national affairs might not be so 
full of headaches. 
Seventeen-year-old Nicole, 


President 


Elect the 
Oct. 19 


ISSUE 


daughter of 
(a small town 
just north of Paris) arrived in the 
U.S. last week on a “thank-you” mis 
sion. Flown here by Ain Nicole 


the mayor of Compiegn 


France 


explains that she has come to express 


the appreciation of the pe ople of Com 


piegne to Americans who have con- 
tributed to the Hodge Foundation for 
Children of Compiegne. 

(G. Howard Hodge, who started this 
fund for French children, is a New York 
hat stylist who last year sponsored a 
benefit hat show to raise money to help 
Compiegne. The money raised by the 
Hodge Foundation is used to provide 
food and clothing for children under 
eight years of age.) 

“Some of the money, for instance, is 
used to provide milk for the children 
in school,” Nicole explained. “The chil 
dren lack milk, not because there is a 
great milk shortage in France, but be 
cause many French workmen today earn 
so little that they cannot afford to buy 
milk for their children. 

“T hear,” Nicole went on, “that some 
Americans think that the people of 
France do not know who sends them 
many of these generous gifts. But every 
one in Compiegne knows about the 
Hodge Foundation. When Mr. Hodge 
visited Compiegne recently, he 
made an honorary citizen of our town. 
There was with all 


was 


a grand ceremony 
of the townspeople present.” 
In addition to being mayor of Com- 
Nicole’s father is a member of 
National Assembly 


and he also manages to find 


plegne 
the French 
lature 


(legis 


time to write a political column for a 
Nicole 
much political discussion at home that 


she h is 


Compiegne newspaper hears so 
vowed “never to marry a politi 
il man.” 

Meantime, Nicole is 
ictress. She finishec th school last 


studying to be an 
summer and is nov i r acting and 
private tutor 
Consert 


ince’s best kne 


French literature \ a 
She hopes to qualify for the 
atoire De Theatre, Fi 
school of art, music, and drama 
Before she came to th 
impression was that* 
( most im 
i of Idlewild Ai 
port, Ne aff the 
bricht | ghts 


and all th 
The first thing Nicok 
people 


pre ssed 


huge cars 


noticed about 
attituce 
Youn ; 


feeling of 


was the 


the 


between 


Americar 


children and parents 
such a 
equality, she commented. They demand 
their “constitutional rights”’—as if they 
thought the Bill of Rights was written 


especially for them 


people here have 
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ATOMIC DEBATE. President 
Truman’s order to build the hy- 
drogen bomb (see Feb. 8 issue) 
touched off an even louder debate 
on atomic weapons and world 
peace. 

Most potent proposal from the halls of 

impassioned 


McMahon 


Government was in an 
speech by Senator Brien 

Dem., Conn. ) 

McMahon urged that the U.S. ofter 
to finance a five-year “Marshall 
Plan” for the whole wo.ld costing 50 
billion dollars, on that all 
nations, including Soviet Russia, accept 


new 
condition 


in atomic disarmament agreement. The 
Senator made it clear that ironclad 
guarantees of free inspection of atomic 
plants of all types would be an essential 
part of such an agreement 

Senators of both parties, though skep- 
tical that Russia would join, agreed that 
such a huge investment syould never 
theless be cheap insurance against a 
war of extermination. Senator Millard 
E. Tydings (Dem., Md.) proposed a 
resolution asking the President to call 
a world disarmament conference at 
Washington to end the night- 
mare. 

Some Congressmen urged the Presi- 
dent to make another effort to approach 
Premier Stalin. But the President and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson took 
the position that no direct conversa- 
tions with Russia should be started 
without consulting other nations within 
the framework of the United Nations. 

Two influential groups of scientists 


atomic 


urged a fresh start on atomic control. 


“KNOW-HOW” IN ACTION 


Twelve leading physicists issued a state- 
ment declaring that use of the hydrogen 
bomb would be “a betraval of Christian 
civilization itself.” They urged that the 
President and Congress make a solemn 
declaration that the U.S. would not be 
the first to use the H-bomb. 

The Federation of Atomic Scientists, 
composed of 1,500 physicists and others, 
many of whom worked on the first 
atomic bomb, called on the President to 
establish without delay a commission to 
break “the present stubborn deadlock” 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
on control of atomic weapons. 


ATOM SPY CASE. The arrest of 
a British scientist on charges of 
passing atomic secrets has thrown 
the highly charged atomic situ- 
ation into further confusion. 
The accused is Dr. Klaus Fuchs, a 
German-born physicist, but a natural- 
ized British citizen held a top 
position in British atomic laboratories. 

Sent to the U.S. as a member of a 
British delegation he remained here for 
three years had 
secret atomic information. 

Arrested as a result of investigations 
by the FBI, Fuchs will be tried in 
London. FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
and General Leslie Groves, wartime 
head of America’s atomic bomb project, 
told the Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee that Fuchs may have con- 
veyed to Russia information that has- 
tened the Russian achievement of an 
atomic bomb by at least a year. 


who 


and access to basic 


The young lady is testing a new machine 
for grinding sugar cane, built by New York 


designers and engineers, and SKF Industries of Philadelphia. Machine is unique 
in its use of roller bearings to crush juice from cane in the first stages of sugar 
manufacture. The 20-ton sugar mill was ordered by a Costa Rican planter and 
banker, and it will be used to crush 150 tons of cane each day on a Middle Ameri- 


can sugar plantation. 
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FOLLOW-UPS 


PHONE STRIKE POSTPONED. A 
threatened nationwide strike of tele 
phone workers was put off until at least 
February 24. The Communications 
Workers of America (CIO) delayed theit 
strike scheduled for February 8, follow 
ing’ a request from Cyrus S. Ching 
Federal Mediation Director. Ching will 
try to bring the union and the telephone 
companies into agreement. (See Feb. 8 
issue.) 

eee 


NEW CRISIS IN COAL. President 
Truman last week exercised his powers 
under the Taft-Hartley Act to try to 
bring an end to the soft-coal dispute. He 
appointed a_ three-man fact-finding 
board to investigate and report back 
to him by Monday, February 13. When 
he receives the report Mr. Truman may 
ask for an injunction (court order) to 
require full coal production for 80 days 
while new attempts at settlement are 
made. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
President may obtain such an injunction 
if the work stoppage in question is a 
threat to the “national health and 
safety.” (See Feb. 1 and Feb. 8 issues 


NEW CONGRESSMAN. William B. 
Widnall, Republican, was elected last 
week to the House of Representatives 
from the Seventh District of New Jer 
sey. He will complete the term of J. Par 
nell Thomas, who resigned. His name 
should be added to the list of Congress- 
men on pages 30-31 of CONGRESS AT 
WORK, Part II of Feb. 1 issue. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


POTATO BLUES. Uncle Sam has 
ordered 25 million bushels of po- 
tatoes to be dyed blue and 
dumped as waste. 
Secretary of 
Brannan early this month 


Charles |} 
iuthorized 


Agriculture 


the dumping, in the areas in which they 
were produced, of more than one third 
of the 1949 potato which the 

price 


Government will buy 


crop 
under its 
support program 

The Gi 
of 540 a ton 


will be colored blue by 


vernment paid an average 


price for the potatoes. They 


igents of the 


Department of Agriculture-to keep them 
| rkets. They 


out of commercial ma will 
then be 
price f about 20 « 
be used for fer 
fertilizer 

What's Behind It: The price a farmer 
other 
farm commodities is supported by the 


2 1 
sold back to the ftarmers at a 


nts a ton, and will 


livestock or as 


} 
ang 


receives for pot toes and basic 


Government under an act of Congress 
Through 1950 
thereafter a the prices will he supported 
at up to 90 per cent of “parity Par 


but gradually reducing 





NEWS (Continued) 


ity” is a complicated formula through 
which a farmer receives a price for a 
product somewhat equal to what a given 
amount (say a bushel) of that product 
would have purchased in 1909-14. 
When more bushels of potatoes (or 
corn, or wheat, etc.) are produced than 
ire sold to the public at 
prices”, the Government buys the sur- 
That’s what happened in the 
potato market this year. Farmers who 


“support 
plus 
benefit by the Government potato price 


support limit 
the acres planted In potatoes to the 


program must agree to 
number specified by the Department of 
Agriculture 

The furor over the spectacular dump 
look 
rv a new “solution” to the problem, 
Although the cost of this vear’s potato 
support program will be less than half 
of last year’s, it will almost 
$ 100,000,000 

Secretary Brannan that his 
long-range farm plan would solve the 
problem. Last year, however, Congress 
this “Brannan Plan.” Its op 
ponents said the cost would be too great 


ing of potatoes led Congress to 
+ 


reac h 


claims 


rejected 


and would require too strict a control 
over the farmers’ freedom of action 

The farm-price-support program has 
become an important part of our na- 
tion’s price and business structure. It is 
1 complicated problem in economics, 
vhich, this election year, is further com 
plicated by politics. Vote-seekers must 
try to please the farmers and keep the 
“city folks” from complaining about high 


prices 


THE FAR EAST 


A CITY OUT OF NOWHERE. 
Every architect is said to dream 
of the chance to design an entire 
city from scratch. 
Such a dream came true to Albert 
Maver, noted New York architect. The 
vovernment of the East Punjab province 
of India asked 
city 


him to draw the 


to be built on a 


has 

plans for a new 

ty vhich still has no name 

pital of the 

Lahore 
vhen the Punjab 

ind Pakistan in 1947 


+} 
I 


province The 
became part of 
Was split 


re city 1s 
Delhi, the national 
large er th te 
iccommodate 150.000 inhabitants in 
five vears time 
to 500,000. East Punjab is bearing the 


ith eventual expansion 


cost of the roject 1ided by a loan 
from the |: 
The building of a large city from 


undertaking 


lian government 


tol j +} 
scTrat Is a 1eT 


rare 


Other examples are Washington, D. C.; 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; and Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. 

“To a planner,” said Mr. Mayer, “it’s 
tremendously exciting. We start with 
just a blank sheet of paper and do as 
wonderfully or badly as we can.” 

The plans for the Punjab metropolis 
include public buildings, residential 
areas, public and a market 
place “typically Indian in character.” 

Since almost all of the new city’s 
transport will be by bicycle and horse 
or bullock cart, Mayer explained that 
the traffic problem will be “somewhat 


different than New York's.” 


squares, 














Black square indicates location of new city 
planned as East Punjab capitol (see story). 


ONE VIET NAM TOO MANY. 
When two governments claim 
control of the same country, it 
usually means trouble. 
And that is precisely the situation in 
Viet Nam in Southeast Asia 
The situation is particularly explosive 
because these i 
supported by Russia and the other is 
backed by the western democracies. 
French Indo-China, of which Viet 
Nam is a part, was acquired by France 
in the late 1800s. Located on Commu- 
nist China's the 
country area of 286,000 
squar larger than France her 
self) and has a | opulation of 27.000.000 
see map in Feb. 8 issu 
Indo-China’s importance is two-fold: 
Japan used the 


one of governments is 


southeastern border 
covers an 


miles 


strategic and economic 
isa springboard in the last war, 
Southeast Asia 
islands of the 
control 
v od ( hance 


ind Malay 
signifi 


area 
in her drive to conquer 
and many 
Pacific. Any 
ling In 


important 
iggressive power! 
lo-China stands a 
Thailand 
Ind 


cance lies in tl fact 


ot seizing me arby 

Economically \ina’s 
vat it is one of 
rs of rice. And rice 


Imost half of 


( 

tl 

the principal export 

is the 

the world’s population 
Shortly after the 


basic food staple t 


] 
dete 


it of Japan in 


nam, 


1945, Indo-Chinese nationalists, led by 
the Moscow-trained Communist Ho Chi 
Minh, rebelled against French rule and 
set up the republic of Viet Nam. It 
consists of the provinces of Tonkin, An 
and Cochin-China—about two 
fifths of the area of Indo-China and 
four-fifths of the population. 

France, yielding to pressure, recog 
nized Ho Chi Minh’s republic in March 
1946 
the boundaries of this, republic shortly 
thereafter. This provoked a civil war 
which has lasted ever since. 

In an effort to draw the Indo-Chinese 
nationalists away from Ho Chi Minh, 
France invited a former emperor of 
Annam, Bao Dai, to head a rival Viet 
Nam 
covers the same area as that claimed by 
Ho. Recently, the National 
Assembly approved an agreement be 
Bao Dai's 


However, a dispute arose over 


government. This government 


French 


tween France and govern 
ment. 

Under the terms of this agreement 
the Viet Nam republic headed by Ba 
Dai will enjoy almost complete inde 
pendence in domestic affairs. 


continues to control Viet Nam’s foreign 


France 


affairs and national defense. 

At the present time Bao Dai’s gov 
ernment holds all the large cities, the 
roads, and the railroad lines. Ho’s forces 
control the rest of Viet Nam 

Last month Communist China recog 
nized Ho’s rebel regime as the legal 
government of Viet Nam. Russia 
promptly added her recognition and the 
Soviet satellite states followed suit. 

France took a view of the 
situation and filed a “solemn protest” 
with Moscow, but Moscow rejected the 
protest. 

Meanwhile, recognition of the Bao 
Dai government by Britain and the 
United States was expected. 

Thus Viet Nam has become the “hot 
test spot” in the cold war between the 
East and the West. 


Quick 
ON THE 


Fill in the 


looking back 


serious 


2 
NEWS 
correct answers without 
When your 
teacher tells you t® go back over the 


stories to check your answers 


at the news 


a 1. What city in France 
does Nicole Legendre come from? 
a Who 
Nam recognized by France? 
3. What color is Uncle 


Sam dyeing 25 million bushels of pota 


is the ruler of 


toesr 


1. How 


ire there in the Electoral College? 


many votes 


CS. ~ Under what act 
may Mr. Truman ask for a strike-ending 


injunction? 





It looked as if the coach was saving Jerry for a ripe 


old age, but the lean forward had something to learn 


Sophomore Forward 


NOMEBODY broke fast under the 

basket, laid a ball up against the 
board and in, and Coach Martin’s 
whistle shrilled to end practice for the 
night. The coach paused a moment to 
speak to the squad. 

“We looked a little ragged tonight, 
gang,” he said. “Remember, no practice 
tomorrow. [ want you to relax and get 
a lot of sleep, because we need that 
game Saturday.” 

Jerry Drake grabbed his sweat shirt 
and followed the team upstairs to the 
locker room, but he didn’t feel much 
like showering. In fact, he hadn't been 
in the scrimmage long enough to need 
a shower. At the going 
now he’d be lucky to stay on the squad, 
let alone get into any of the games. 


rate he was 


“Snap out of it, Jerry. Coach is prob- 
ably saving you for the game.” The 
voice irritatingly cheerful, but 
Jerry grinned wryly at the only other 
sophomore still on the squad after the 
last cut. 

“Yeah, Smitty, looks as if he’s saving 
me for a ripe old age. What makes it 
so rough is that my folks are coming up 
to see the game. I'l] bet I don’t even 
get into it.” 

“Look,” Smitty that 
vou've been trying too hard. As soon 
as you relax you'll start dropping ‘em 
in again, the wav you did on the fresh- 
man squad.” 


Was 


said, “it’s just 


The sudden darkness of early winter 
had already fallen when the two sopho- 
mores stepped out of the big field house 


Reprinted by permission from Open 
Road for Boys. 
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and headed for the Baynor campus. 
They arrived just in time to make the 
line in the cafeteria before the door 
closed. 

An hour later, alone in his room, 
Jerry tackled a French assignment due 
at a nine o'clock class in the morning. 
After a few 
to the window, and 
square of light cast on the snow out- 
side became a brightly lit basketball 
court with a game in progress. He was 
shooting. It was a long shot, but it went 
in. They were feeding him the ball and 
he tried another, and another, and they 
all dropped through the basket. 

Somewhere a slammed loudly 
and Jerry's game became a light patch 
on the snow again. He smiled bitterly 
at himself. Actually this ace, this flash, 
would probably be warming the bench 
on Saturday night. 

Friday's classes dragged endlessly. 
It seemed strange not to go out for 
practice when three o'clock finally 
rolled round, but Jerry welcomed the 
chance to pile up an extra hour or two 
on his part-time job 

He pushed his broom up and down 
the corridors of Main Hall for a couple 
of hours and then dropped into one of 
the deserted classrooms to see his 
triend, old Pop Mooney, the janitor of 
the building. Pop’s “boys” were con- 
fident that after thirty-three years at 
Baynor, Pop could give them the an- 
swer to almost anything. 

Pop was methodically washing the 
long row of blackboards when Jerry 


minutes his gaze drifted 
presently the 


door 


came in. “How much of a win do we 
chalk up night, Jerry?” he 
asked. 

rhe long lean forward fopped down 
into one of the chairs. “I don’t know, 
Pop. It might be pretty close. You can 
always count-on State to come up with 
a good outfit.” 

“That doesn’t sound like you, Jerry 
What's the trouble?” he asked quietly 

Jerry hesitated. His smile 
crooked. “I should know by 
now that I can’t fool you, Pop,” he ad 
mitted. “You'll probably think I'm act 
ing like a kid. I should be satisfied to 
be on the squad, but—” 

“You mean you can't wait to be play- 
ing regular forward?” the old man in 
terrupted gently. “Remember, you've 
got two more whole left, 
Jerry.” 

Jerry stared moodily at Pop's wire 
basket half-full of blackboard erasers 
“I know that’s the sensible way to look 
at it,” he said at last. “But my folks are 
so sure I’m going to play.” The words 
came rushing out. “And I've really been 
lousy the last couple of weeks.” 

Pop picked up an and ab 
sently tossed it into the basket. He 
shook his head slowly. “Im afraid 
you'll have to work that out for your- 


tomorrow 


Was 


guess I 


seasons 


eraser 
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self. | saw you play some pretty good 
ball last year.” 

Jerry stared dejectedly at the basket. 
Another eraser dropped in, raising a 
small cloud of chalk dust. And another. 
He looked up in surprise. The old man 

- was moving methodically down the 
blackboards, picking up the erasers and 
tossing them underhand into the basket 
from where he stood. 

Pop looked up to see Jerry watching 
him and chuckled. “Sure, I know it 
would be easier to collect ‘em and 
dump ‘em into the basket all at once, 
he admitted, “but this is just an old 
man’s basketball.” 

“But you don’t miss any shots, Pop!” 
Jerry exclaimed. 

‘Oh, well,” the old man laughed, 
“you wouldn't either, it you'd been do- 
ing this as long as I have. I don't think 
about it any more, and they just drop 
in.” He tossed another one, but it hit 
the rim of the basket and made a white 
blob on the floor. a 

“How about that one, Pop?” Jerry 
asked, chuckling. 

Ihe janitor. grunted. “Got my mind 
on it too much, | guess.” 

Jerry grinned as he retrieved the 
eraser. The bells in the library chimed 
six o'clock. “I've got to beat it, Pop, 
he said, “or I'll miss supper.” 

See you night,” 
yelled after him. 


Pop 


tomorrow 


5 THE locker room Jerry climbed 


into his white 


ind scarlet trunks. 
had 


\ , 
hard not to 


jersey 
time he 
} 


varsity suit, but he tried 


It was the first worn a 
show any excitement 

Coach Martin was the last to 
As he stood in the doorway, the 
became quiet. “We 
State, 
well beat them again tonight 
kind of ball 
to use all eighteen of you boys in this 


arrive 
} 
LOC ker 


room always like 


to beat he said crisply, and 
that is 
if you boys play any I want 


game. I want to see what we've got. So 
go out there and rack up some. points 
He stepped aside to let them pour from 
the locker room on to the floor 

Jerry stood in the half-circle of play 
around the basket and 
He swal 


ers Warming up 
vaited for his turn to shoot 


lowed to get rid of a strange dryness 
in | From 


his mouth coach 
had said, it looked as if he 


what the 
might get 
in tor a tew minutes 

He tried to be casual when he took 
his practice shots, but the palms of his 
hands were wet with sudden sweat 
Not until the squad started the warm- 
up drill for 
hoop did he 
feel more natural 

The timer 
play ball. Baynor’s starting five peeled 
off their sweat suits and the rest of the 


squad went to the bench. Smitty saved 


lay-up shots under the 


begin to loosen up and 


s horn sounded. Time to 


a place for Jerry to squeeze in beside 
him. 

“It isn’t so bad, Jerry,” Smitty said 
slowly. “Our outfit looks good out 
there.” 

Jerry nodded. They did look good. 
Rice and Standish were probably the 
best pair of guards in the Conference, 
and, together, ran the team. Big Joe 
Riley was playing the pivot post for 
his third year, and Konick and Blan- 
ding both were steady forwards and 
smooth ball handlers. 

The referee walked out to the center 
circle, a new ball held against his 
striped shirt. The two centers crouched, 
the ball rose above them, and the tap 
went to a State guard. He dribbled 
swiftly across the center line, and 
hooked a long one to a forward deep 
in the corner. The forward shot 
with a Baynor man _ pulling 
down the rebound. 


and 


missed, 


The Baynor guards brought the ball 
down the floor carefully, Rice to Stand- 
ish and back to Rice, as they waited 
for the rest of the team to set their 
offense. The forwards crossed sudden- 
lv in the free-throw circle, checking 
Konick’s guard; the ball flashed in to 
Riley at center, and he flipped it to 
Konick, under the basket, 
to score. 

“Nifty!” Jerry agreed. This could be 
educational evening for 
boys. 


wide open 


a very these 
State 
State came back to score on a long 
me, but the Red and White held up 
ir long shots; their passing was 
sure and they had possession of the 
ball most of the time. Their 
handli ig paid off, and they scored re- 
peatedly from close in. Coach Martin 
had left the line-up unchanged, and 
when the second half started the 
stood State 15, Baynor 33 
Satisfied with Baynor’s lead, Martin 
substituted freely in the second half. 
Leaving at least two regulars in the 
all the time, he worked in most 
squad. State scored frequently 
combinations, but 


mn the 


smooth 


score 


game 
of the 
against these 


the crowd nor 


new 
} 
neither the coach was 


worried, since the regular five was 
ready to take over at any time 

When Smitty got his chance, with 
ibout ten minutes left in the game, 
Jerry was the only man on the bench 
had not been in at all. Smitty 
hastily peeled off his sweat clothes and 


slapped his friend on the shoulder. “See 


who 


you in a couple of minutes, Jerry.” 


Jerry’s smile was a little forced. 
‘Sure,” he said tightly 
But a few minutes later, Konick 
came out of a scrambk for a reb yund 
under the basket and was limping. 
Coach Martin looked down the bench 
His eyes flicked past Jerry, 


“Drake,” he said, “come 


anxiously 
then back. 
here.” 


Jerry sucked his breath sharply, pull- 
ing off his sweat shirt as he went. 

The coach looked at him seriously. 
“Look, Jerry,” he said, “we're going to 
miss Konick’s points, but we've got to 
get him off that ankle. Just relax, now, 
and you'll start scoring.” 

Jerry nodded dumbly, remembered 
to report to the referee, and trotted out 
to his position. He grinned back at 
Smitty, but the palms of his hands were 
slippery when he wiped them on his 
trunks. 

He glanced up at the big scoreboard 
~45 to 39. Gee, he thought, State has 
really closed that gap! 


Pas started again with Baynor 
bringing the ball in from out of bounds, 
and the guards swept down across the 
center line with it. State’s defense had 
dropped back around the hoop to make 
it more difficult for Baynor to score 
from underneath. Smitty whipped the 
ball to Jerry in the corner. 

For a split second Jerry hesitated, 
waiting for a teammate to break, but 
State was playing them tight. “This is 
it!” he thought wildly. “Now, relax, 
RELAX! 

He held the ball at eve level 
arched it up—it was good—no, it hit 
the rim and bounced away! 


and 


grabbed the rebound and raced toward 
their own basket. A long pass to a for 
ward standing along under the bucket, 
and it was in. Baynor called time out 

Jerry was miserable as he crouched in 
the little circle of red and white uni 
forms. He'd tried to relax, but found it 
impossible 

Vaguely, Jerry heard his name called 
trom the stand close to the edge of the 
floor. A man’s voice. Half-conscteusly 
he turned to try to pick its owner out 
of the crowd at the edge of the stands 

An old man stood there—it was Pop 
Mooney! He was smiling calmly and 
when he caught Jerry's eye he nodded 
toward something in his hand—some 
thing small, gray, and oblong. 

Swiftly Jerry's mind went back to 
Pop and his erasers. “Don’t think about 
it,” he'd said. But could he shoot with 
out thinking about it? 

“Wake up, fella,” Smitty broke into 
his reverie, “this is a ball game, you 
know.” 

The whistle blew to resume play. 

State brought the ball in from out of 
worked it down toward the 
shot—and made it. 45 to 43! 
points—one bucket! Baynor’s 
was pleading for 


bounds, 
basket, 
Two 
cheering section 
points now, 
Baynor’s ball. The guards passed it 
back forth till their offense 
set, Jerry and Blanding deep in thei: 
forward positions. Smitty held the ball 
briefly, and the two forwards crossed 


(Continued on page 21) 


and was 





A quiz on facts, idzas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. EUROPE’S “POSTAGE- 
STAMP” COUNTRIES 


A. On the line to the left of the 
country in Column A, write the num- 
ber preceding the location in Column 
B which best describes it. Each counts 
5. Total 20. 

Column A 

a. Andorra ; 

b. Liechtenstein 

c. Monaco 

d. San Marino 

Column B 
in Scandinavia 

north of Rome 


Austria 
Mediter- 


between Switzerland and 


] 
= 
3. between France and Spain 
4 
5 


France, on the 


southern 
ranean 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of the 


following statement or phrases, write 


the first letter of the “postage-stamp” 


nation of Europe, which it describes. 
Each counts 5. ‘Total 20 
1. Home of the Monte Carlo Casino. 
2. Its prince pays for the privilege 
of reigning 
3. Smuggling of tobacco is widely 
prac ticed, 
World’s oldest republic. 


My score 


li. EQUAL RIGHTS 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a P if it is 
an argument for the proposed amend- 
ment to guarantee equal rights to wo- 


men and a C if the ai gument is against 
the amendment. Each counts 5. Total 
20 

Valuable protective state laws 
would be nullified. 
States have been too slow in rec- 
ognizing women’s rights. 
Under the amendment there 
would be no way of establishing 
which parent is responsible for 
family support. 
| S 


strengthened in the eves of the 


democracy would be 
W orld 


My score 


ill. MISSOURI BASIN 


On the line to the left of each of the 


following statements, write the num- 


ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


Each counts 4. Total 12. 


a. The Missouri River rises in the 
Rockies, near a town in 
] Oregon 3. Missouri 
2. Nebraska 4. Montana 
Two major sources of wealth in 
the Missouri Basin are 
1. automobiles, farming 
2. cattle raising, wheat farming 
3. mining, oil refineries 
4. textiles, dyeing 
All of the following are problems 
in the Missouri Basin 
flood control 
irrigation 


except 


soil erosion 


a 
2 
3. 
4. cotton boll weevils 


My score 


17 


IV. “SOPHOMORE FORWARD” 


A. Identify each of the outstanding 
characters in this short story by writing 
his name in the parentheses opposite 
his description. Each counts 4. Total 
16. 

janitor at Baynor 
long, lean sopho- 
more forward 
basketball coach 
at Baynor 

only other sopho- 
more on the Bay- 
nor team 


My score___ 

B. The following questions are based 
on kev situations in the story. In the 
space opposite each letter, write the 
of the correct answer. Each 
Total 12. 


number 


counts 4 


The hero’s “slump” is due to the 

fact that 

1. his hands perspire when 
has to make a shot 

2. he tries too hard 

3. spectators make him jumpy 

His part-time job is 

1. pushing a broom up and down 
the corridors of Main Hall 

2. jerking the local 
drugstore 

3. waiting on table at the school 


sodas at 


cateteria 
At the end of the game, as a re- 
minder to our hero that he “can 
do it again,” the old janitor sends 
him 
1. a rabbit's foot 
in eraser 
a miniature basketball 


) 
2 
> 


My score My total score 


My name = 


Quiz for issue of February 15, 1950 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


alimony—A noun. Allowance paid to a 
woman by her husband, or former hus- 
band. A court often grants alimony at 
the time a wite 
legally separated or divorced 

asylum—A noun, A place of refuge. In 


husband and become 


a place where people 
their 


a special sense, 
fleeing from the 
country are safe 

levee—A noun 


government of 
from arrest 
Embankment that pro- 


vents a river from overflowing. From 
French lever (to raise ) 

Lilliputian—An adjective. Very 
The Lilliputians were inhabitants of one 
of the imaginary countries (Lilliput) that 
Gulliver visited in Jonathan Swift's satire, 
Gulliver's Travels 

philatelist—A noun 
and studies stamps. From Greek philos 
(lot ing) plus atéleia (exemption from 
tax). (The presence of a stamp on a let- 
ter indicates that the postage has been 
prepaid and the letter therefore free trom 
tax.) 

principality—A noun. State ruled by a 
prince. 

suffrage—A noun. The right to vote. 

unicameral—An adjective. Consisting of 
a single house or chamber, like the 
legislature of Nebraska. From Latin unus 
(one) plus camera (chamber). 


small 


One who collects 


LOVE, OH LOVE 


You don't have to be told that Febru- 
ary 14 is a day dear to the hearts of all 
So it’s only fitting that we 
should quiz you on some of the world’s 


true lovers 


most famous couples of fact and fiction 
One name is given. In the space pro- 
vided, supply the half of the 


missing 


“team. 
1. Juliet 
Elizabeth Barrett 
Phil Harris 
Mary Livingston 
. Tristan 
. Blondie 
John Alden 





Fountain Pens 


Let You Choose The Right 
Point For The Way You Write 


Here’s a point to remember . . . no other 
fountain pen at any price can match your 
way of writing so precisely as an Ester- 
brook. From the world’s largest selection 
of point styles you choose the exact 
point for what you write . . . and for the 
way you write it ! 








TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE 
HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


Complete Pen 
$2 and up 


In case of dam- 

age, you can re- 

place your favorite 
numbered point 
yourself— instantly 
—without sending 
your pen back to the 
factory. All pen coun- 
ters sell Renew-Points 
for Esterbrook Fountain 
Pens, 35c and 85c. 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


The Queshin Boy 


Q. I would like to know how to get 
rid of circles under my eyes. I have 
them all the time, although I sleep eight 
hours. 

A. Better see your doctor for a check- 
up. If you get enough sleep, those cir- 
cles under your may indicate 
anemia or some other condition which 
requires medical attention. 


eyes 


Q. Why am I more tired after piano 
practice than I am after playing ball? 


Basketball is certainly more strenuous 


A. It is more tiring for the body to 
use many small muscles than it is to 
use a few large ones. When you play 
the piano, more than thirty muscles 
and a great number of nerves are in- 
volved in movements of the wrists and 
fingers. You also use up more nervous 
energy in piano practice because you 
concentrate harder and are less relaxed 
than when you play ball. It’s 
idea to get some exercise Im the fresh 


a good 


air after school before you start your 
music practice. 


Q. Is there an exercise which will 
reduce my hips and waist? I am not fat 


otherwise, but seem out of proportion 


4. Try this simple “stretcher” for a 
slimmer waistline and hips. Lie flat on 
the floor, on your back, 
stretched shoulder high and 
down. Swing your right leg 
your body and try to touch your left 
hand; swing leg back to floor. Swing 
your left leg across your body and try 
to touch your right hand; swing leg 
back to floor. Do this three times for 
each leg, alternating left and right. 
Stop for a minute to relax. Repeat 
another three times for each leg. In- 
crease the number of “swings” daily. 
This exercise helps to limber up the hip 
and waist muscles. Do it regularly 
and you'll see results in a short time. 


irms out- 
1 
palms 


across 


Adventure in Eating 


Isn't it strange? Boys who dare any- 
thing when it comes to showing their 
physical prowess are often “sissies” 
about foods. And the girls who are the 
first to wear new styles are frequently 
“old fashioned” about what they eat. 

Day after day some young people 
eat the same old foods, never trying 
anything new. For them the only 


vegetables that exist are carrots, peas, 
and potatoes. They never think of or- 
dering any kind of sandwich but a 
hamburger or hot dog. And so it goes, 
with a deadly sameness that takes all 
the fun out of eating. 

There’s nothing wrong with any of 
the above foods. But why limit your- 
self there is a whole world of 
new waiting to be 
and enjoyed? 

Do you by-pass cauliflower, broccoli, 
squash, kale, and other vegetables sim- 
ply because you are with 
them? You'd be surprised how good 
cauliflower and tomato sauce, or broc- 
coli with butter or margarine can taste. 

Make up your mind that you 
going to try at least one new food every 
week—even if it is only a different kind 
of cereal. And don’t give up if you 
should find you don’t like it the first 
time. Try it prepared in different ways. 

Eating is something you will do for 
the rest of your life. Why not put extra 
interest in your meals by making new 
friends among foods? 


when 


foods discovered 


untamiliar 


are 


Peanut Butter Plus 


One of the and 
nourishing lunches you can eat con- 
sists of a peanut- 
butter sandwich on 
whole wheat bread 
plus milk and an 
apple. If you are 
a peanut-butter 
lover, try these 
combinations to 
to make your sand- 
wiches even more 
delicious. 

1. Mix peanut butter with chopped 
seedless raisins or shredded raw carrot. 

2. Put a thin layer of catsup or chili 
sauce over the peanut butter. 

3. Spread one slice of bread with 
peanut butter, the other with a tart 
jelly. 

4. Add crumbled crisp bacon or 
chopped ham to the peanut butter to 
make a spread. 

5. If you want a calorie-rich sand- 
wich to help put pounds on you, com 
bine peanut butter and mayonnaise un- 
til smooth. This is especially good on 
toast! 


most inexpensive 


If you have any questions about your 
health, send them to Ann White, “How’s 
Your Health?” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


ADR nied ae Neamt ar 
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re you POSTed ? 


QUESTION: What food helped tame 


the cave man? 


ANSWER: Cereal grains . . . one of 
man’s oldest foods. When the cave man 
discovered how good wild grain seeds 
tasted, he decided to stay home and 
grow them himself. Other cave men did 
the same, and villages were formed... 
the beginning of civilization! 


QUESTION: How does an airplane 
pilot get off to a “flying start”? 


ANSWER:To keep wide awake and 
“on the beam” all day, a pilot knows he 
needs proper rest and proper food. He 
eats the kind of breakfast that gives 
him plenty of food energy—gets him off 


to a “flying start”! 





QUESTION: What is a “flying start” 


breakfast? 


ANSWER: Here it is! And see how 

BREAD AND good it looks! This is the kind of break- 
(or yl fast every one of us should eat every 
day to make work easier and play more 

fun! Because it’s full of the food energy 

% .. . for instance, we need to get off to a real “flying 
ae reas start” each morning. Make it your 


Meal, the best is : ' 
3 breakfast—starting tomorrow! 
hot cereal 4a) 


FRUIT 


you ever ate! 


Post Toasties Post’s Raisin Bran Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 


Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes 


Post's Wheat Mea! 
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TODAY’S QUESTION: What's the 
Thorniest “Family Problem” You Have 
Ever Had to Tackle? How Did You 


Solve—or Try to Solve—lIt? 


My mother didn’t approve of my 
staving out after 9:30. I solved this 
problem by taking Mother with me sev- 
Now Mom knows that most 
until 10:30, and 
»ws what we do 


eral times 

of my friends stay o 

she also kn 
Carolyn Wright 
Wellington (Kans.) H. S. 


Now have television, my 
brother never wants to help me with the 
mother has decided to turn 
off the television every night after sup- 


This 


that we 
dishes My 


per until the dishes are finished 
works very well. 
Janis Ann Wedge 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 


My thorniest problem is my weekly 
allowance. When Dad doesn’t see my 
side of the story, I point out how he 
would have hated to take out his girl 
with only a buck in his pocket. I explain 
that gas doesn’t cost 10 to 17 cents a 
gallon any more. When Dad objects to 
the way I dress, I stop buying clothes 
for a while to see if he will buy me a 
shirt, pants, or tie of the type he'd like 
me to weal 

Joseph Cason 
Univ. of Ill. H. S., Urbania, Hil. 


My brother has a car, and I have a 
license. But in order to use his car occa 
sionally, I have to be his slave. Every 
g before school I have to bring 


iround to the front door for him 


mornin 
his car 
Sometimes I have to wash the car when 
I want to borrow it for some thing ver\ 
I wish someone could tell me 
off his throne 


pec ial 


mv brother 


Eileen Linehan 
Rosary Acad., Watertown, Mass. 


1 
Ider than 


been big enough 


at him, had 
thought I had too 
ilways trying to 


we ve 


was 
which I 
ut recently he 


never 
ne help ing something 
house and I talked him into 
ie Ip We finished the job in 
ind since then he has treated 


ne d s 
round the 
letting me | 
no time 
me with more respect 

Pat Whitley 

Wellington (Kans.) H. S. 


The house cleaning is left up to my 
sister and me on Saturdays. Who was 
going to do what and when always used 
to be a problem. Sometimes my sister 
would get a phone call from one of her 
girl friends inviting her to do something 
Other times I would want to go down- 
town. Sometimes both of us would have 
plans. My sister felt her plans were more 
important than mine. Of course, I dis- 
agreed. Then we would both be pro- 
voked and leave the house without fin- 
ishing the work: When we came home, 
Mother would scold us. 

We finally solved our difficulties by 
agreeing that, regardless of our plans, 
my sister should do the upstairs cleaning, 
while I took over the downstairs. After 
our work is completed, our time is ou 
own 

Martha Griffith 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 


Since my allowance was never enough 
to suit me, I took a part-time job as a 
clerk in a department store. This settled 
the matter completely. 

Artis Marsh 
San Diego (Calif.) H. $. 


Three of my sisters and | like to listen 
mm the radio. But my older 
who prefers to listen to popular 


to stories 
sister 
music, used to get home earlier than the 
rest of us and 
liked 

there was 
finally got 
ind took 


each Week 


turn on 
When the rest of us came home 


a program she 


always an argument. My 


mother tired of hearing us 


1] 
argue some of our allowances 


until she had enough to in- 
vest in another radio! 

Patricia de Jong 

Central Jr. H. S., Allentown, Pa 


My sister and I have more scraps over 
clothes than any thing else We're almost 
the same size her clothes fit me per- 
fectly, although ire a little short 
for her. It doesn’t bother me a bit when 
she tries to clothes, but she 
threatens to charge me every time I 
We started a 


mine 
wear my 


wear something of hers 


charge account and she keeps books, but 
I have to pay on the installment plan 
and that takes too much arithmetic! 


Jean Owen 
Wellington (Kans.) H. S. 


I had a chance to work in the drug- 
store this year, but my parents were 
against it. My father said I should spend 
my time studying instead of on a job. 
When I promised to keep my grades up, 
my parents agreed to let me try. That 
was at the beginning of the school year, 
and I’m still working. Frankly, I think 
my parents are just a little proud of me 
now. 


Jeannette Rau 
Wellington (Kans.) H. S. 


In 1948 I asked for, and persuaded 
my parents to let me have, a learner’s 
permit. At that time we had a 1940 
“Chevie” that no one minded my wreck 
ing—as long as I was willing to pay for 
the damage. But now that I have my 
license, Dad has a new 1949 Nash. You 
guessed it—now I can’t take the car by 
myself. Dad says he doesn’t want any 
dents in it, and Mother says she doesn’t 
want any dents in me. 

Dad has finally promised that if I 
drive carefully, I can use the car in the 
spring. All I can say is, “I hope we have 
an EARLY SPRING.” 


Fred Schafer 
North East H. S., Philadelphia, Pa 


A WOMAN’S PLACE? 
NEXT JAM SESSION: The topic we're 


tossing to our “Jam Session” readers 
for our next open house could explode 
into a “battle of the But it 
doesn’t need to. We hope you'll give 
some serious thought to the question 
and not duck the issue with a few bright 
cracks about “the other sex.” 

The question is: Do you think “a 
woman’s place is in the home”? Or do 
you think a girl can make a success of 
a career and marriage? If you believe 
a woman’s place is in the home, do you 
think a girl’s education should differ 
from a boy's? Also, de you think men 
should be expected to take more re- 
sponsibility for running the house and 
of children than the major- 


sexes.” 


taking care 
ity do? 

If you'd like to participate in our 
next “Jam Session” discussion, write 
down your opinion on the topic above. 
Mail your answer not later than March | 
to: Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Sign 
letters with your name and school ad- 


dress.—GAY HEAD. 





Sophomore Forward 


(Continued from page 15) 


under the basket. Smitty’s pass was 
quick and sharp. Jerry took it under 
the basket, going away. He pivoted, 
his arm went up, and the shot was off. 
It felt right-the net whipped, then 
swayed gently. GOOD! Baynor fans 
screamed their approval, but Jerry 
didn’t hear them. Pop was right—it 
worked! 

State’s ball, and the guards brought 
it down the floor. The pass was in’ to 
the center, but Smitty knocked it down. 
Blanding came up out of the scramble 
with the ball and dribbled madly to- 
ward Baynor’s basket. Jerry  criss- 
crossed behind him. Blanding’s guard 
faded with him, keeping between him 
and the basket. Blanding whipped the 
ball back to Jerry, who shot unhesitat- 
ingly. It arched up toward the basket— 
and in. 

The big field house was a bedlam of 
sound as the hand on the big clock 
inexorably moved through the minutes 
Jerry looked up anxiously as he hurried 
back to his defensive position. TWO 
MINUTES. 

A State guard took the throw-in, 
dribbled furiously down the court- 
across the center line—paused there, 
and shot. The ball bounced lazily off 
the rim, against the board—and then 
dropped through! Baynor 49—State 45. 

Smitty, trying to save every second, 
hastily whipped the ball into play from 
beneath the hoop. His teammate at the 
other guard post took the pass and half- 
turned into his dribble down toward 
Baynor’s basket. But before the ball 
had bounced twice, a State forward 
charged up from his detensive spot, 
stole it and pivoted around a surprised 
Smitty. Five more quick, driving strides 
and he dropped the ball through the 
net for a fast two points. 

The scoreboard read 49 to 47! There 
was a panicky appeal in the clamor 
trom Baynor's fans. 

Baynor brought the ball into play 
from out-of-bounds. Time was running 
out and they meant to keep the ball 
in their possession. Smitty bounced the 
ball between State’s forwards into Big 


Joe Riley at center. Smothered, Joe | 


batted the ball back to Smitty. 
Carefully Smitty looked for a re- 
ceiver, feinted, and passed back to 
Riley, who was wide open again. The 
pass was high and got away from him, 
rolling up on his finger tips. A seething 
tangle of arms went up for the leather 
sphere, as it bounced from one strain- 
ing finger tip to another. Suddenly, it 
disappeared in a pair of hands, and a 
red and white jersey broke free. One 
quick dribble into the clear and Jerry 


(Concluded on next page) 











ae Albert couldn’t 
get “on the ball” — 
In sports or school, 


no good a-tall... Sell « aeites 


advised him to 
Eat the breakfast 
that “sees you through.” 


To give a chap 
the energy 
that wins 
So Al discovered “scholastic” victory! 
to his delight 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT is right 


TO TEACHERS: Woll chart and student 

project sheets on the role of whole wheat 

in America’s economy and in family diet 

BAKED BY NABISCO ore available. Write National Biscuit Com- 
\ pony, Niogora Foils, New York, Dept 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 8-150. (Offer good in United States only.) 





ERSONALIZED 
POREW HATS 


A raapor twill crew hat with one felt letter 
and individual name embroidered in gold 
thread on the brim. Available in red and 
hite, blue and white, solid red, royal, green, 
navy, tan or white. Adult 
sizes small, medium and 
large — Youngster's sizes 
too, sm., med., Ige 
r IMPORTANT — State 
mo Po quantity, color of hat, let- 
$3.00 4. aint of » and 
ico COD, NT name to be em- 
No C.0.D.'s broidered Indicate size 
DON'T WAIT— for each name 
ORDER TODAY fchild or adult) 
THE RAGE OF ITHE FELT CRAFTERS 
THE CAMPUS 


PLAISTOW 23, N. H. 























SENIORS S20 re", races: | 

tiful and complete Line 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Highest commission paid. America’s 
fastest selling cards. Agents ecards 
free. Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 

signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
rite today for free catalog 

Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 
Sell ye smates the best 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS | ir 
hist est - “Mo nthl Bul i 
an uur 
CRAFT ‘CARD® SPECIALTIES. Box 
235 N- Pittebureh’ 30. Pa 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,”’ 
the stomp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as ‘‘approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has 

clearly marked. If you keep any of 

proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to nn. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the ‘‘cpproval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your nome 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps 


ALL 
! FOR 





To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 

you: 1. Pocket Stock k atermark Detector. 3. Stamp | 

Jey s. 4. Perforation ire 5. Book for Duplicates. 6. Pach 
ge of Stamp ALL ONLY 10c to approva! applicants! 


Hinges 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. i Jamestown, iow York | 


FOR 
ONLY 


900 STAMPS 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE 
uP TO 25e! 


10 


INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 


307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
find scores of new stamps here for your collection! Big 

a ttle stamps! Bisected stamp! Commer ratives, triangles, 
t oe) a olored beauties, strange coun s! Every stamp 
ter ne you'll delight to own. ALL FREE to approve! 
buyers Wr te > faian get special tonian Isiand stamp extra 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





BLE FREE PUBLICATION’ 
fn y NENMORE STAMP co 
ngton 74-B2, Ma 





\ 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


of Modern | 


Philippine Issue 


“I am surrounded by fearful odds that 
will overcome me and my gallant men, 
but I am pleased with the thought that 
I die fighting for my beloved country.” 

These words were written on Decem- 
ber 2, 1899, by Gregorio del Pilar, 22- 
year-old Philippine general. On that 
day he was killed in battle. 

General de] Pilar commanded 
guard soldiers in an army led by a rebel 
called Emilio Aguinaldo. This army 
helped the U. S. defeat Spain in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. 

After the war ended, Spain ceded the 
Philippines to the U. S. Aguinaldo de- 
manded that all U. S. troops leave. He 
did not believe the U. S. ever would 
grant independence to the Philippines. 

U. S. troops were ordered to capture 
Aguinaldo. Late in 1899 they cornered 
him on the island of Luzon. To help 
Aguinaldo escape, General del Pilar and 
made a stand 


rear 


52 soldiers hopeless 


| against advancing U. S. troops. 


The battle was fought at Tirad Pass. 
Although his men were outnumbered, 
General del Pilar fought on. 
white horse, he charged U. S 
and was felled by their fire. 

Aguinaldo was captured in 1901 The 
U. S. took over the Philippines. Forty 
five years later, on July 4, 1946, the 
U. S. gave the Philippines their inde- 
pendence. 

General del Pilar is a hero in the 
Philippines. Recently the Republic is- 
sued two stamps to commemorate the 
50th year since his death. The stamps 
show General del Pilar, sword in hand, 
riding his white horse into battle 

STAMP FANS NOTE: The 1949 edi- 
tion of Postage Stamps of the United 
States, published by the U. S. Post Of- 
fice Department, is now on sale. It de- 
scribes and shows pictures of all U. S. 
stamps issued from 1847 through May 
1949. You may order a copy by sending 
50 cents in cash, postal note, money 
check to: Superintendent of 
Printing Office, Washing- 


iE 
Riding a 


riflemen 


order, or 
Documents, 


ton 25, D. C. 


HILIPPINES 


General del Pilar at Tirad Pass 





Sophomore Forward 
(Concluded) 


pivoted, getting the shot off simultane- 
ously. Smooth and sure, the ball spun 
through the net. 

Deatening sound crashed from the 
stands. Feverishly, a State guard threw 
a desperate pass down the floor just as 
the gun sounded. 

In a kind of mellow haze Jerry moved 
toward the locker room, half feeling 
hands on his shoulders, not quite un 
derstanding what people were yelling 
in his ears. With the team he pushed 
through small, grasping knots of fans. 
Slowly reality moved in on him. 

“We did it—and I didn’t freeze!” he 
thought. A great happiness surged 
through him, with a warm confident 
feeling that he could do it again. 

Again? The word jangled a forgotten 
worry. He paused at the entrance to 
the locker room, and looked around to 
see if he could locate Pop. And his own 
folks? He wondered if they had come. 

Then not far off in the crowd, he 
saw all three of them—Dad and Mom 
and Pop Mooney, with Smitty making 
the introductions. His mother had a 
bewildered look on her face as Pop 
Mooney forced something into her 
hands, Pop gave him a wave and dis- 
appeared. 

In a minute Smitty had dragged Jer- 
‘ry’s mother and father down to where 
he was standing. “A couple of fans 
asked me to find you,” he said briskiy, 
and ducked under Jerry's arm. 

“You were just fine, his mother 
said. 

“Swell!” Mr. 
shaking his hand. 

His mother was holding out the 
eraser. “I don’t quite understand,” she 
was saying, “but your friend Smitty 
just introduced us to a man who gave 
me this. He said you’d understand.” 

“Thanks, Mom,” said Jerry, taking 
the eraser. “—just something I want to 
keep in my locker. Wait a few minutes 
and I'll be 

As Jerry disappeared into the locker 
room, his mother and father looked at 
each other puzzled, but happy. “We 
don’t know much about him any more, 
Dad?” said Mrs. Drake. 


FRE Fl | Powerful meine Glass 
to approval applicants; 
also big borgain lists 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


30 + BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
Louis MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 

ny Islands, 
Turks, Caicos, 


ZANZIBAR ':2:,¢22: 


Soloman, Leeward, Gambia, Tanganyika and others. 
Complete collection free. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. $8, Toronte 5, Can. 


son!” 


Drake said proudly, 


dressed.” 


do we, 








Pl-e-a-s-e! 
“My father always made a toast be- 
tore he punished me.” 
“That's funny. What did he say?” 
“Bottoms up.” 


Santa Fe Magazine 


Those Chinese! 


An Englishwoman searched all the 
large stores of Hong Kong for a certain 
kind of notebook. Finally she stopped 
in a tiny Chinese shop. 

Englishwoman (to Chinese clerk): 
“Have got notebook? All little hole along 
top-side.” 

Chinese Clerk 
books, madam, of different sizes, with 
perforated pages.” 


“| have several note- 


All Veterans News 


Oh, No! 


A tourist visited Kona on the Island 
of Hawaii. He felt sure he was in a place 
never touched by civilization. 

Finally 
village where he saw 
bird. 

“What's the bird’s name?” he 

“Myrna Loy,” he was told. 


he came to a small seaside 
a tame mynah 


asked. 


Battleground 


A tall, dignified man tried to get to 
a bargain counter to buy his wife some 
hose. He inched his way patiently. But 
the women shoppers pushed him and 
he made no progress. 

Suddenly he 
stretched out his 
through the crowd. 

“Can’t you act like a gentleman?” 
asked a cold, feminine voice 

“I’ve been acting like a gentleman for 
the last hour,” he answered. “Now I’m 
going to act like a lady.” 


head, 
shoved 


his 
and 


lowered 
arms, 














Arnie Mossler, United Features Syndicate, Inc 
“No, the baby-sitter agency didn’t misinform 


you. ... 1 DO have an identical twin brother!” 


Hot Time in the Old Town 


Mark Twain once arrived in a small 
Western town early in the afternoon. 
He had several hours to spend before 
dinner and time for his evening lecture. 
Twain stopped in at the general store 
and said to the owner: 

“Good afternoon, friend. Is there any 
entertainment here tonight that would 
amuse a stranger?” 

The storekeeper 
wiped his hands on his apron, and said: 


straightened up, 
“T expect there’s going to be a lecture 
I've been sellin’ eggs all day.” 


Kablegra 


The Whole World 


“The blonde English chorus girl had 
made quite a hit in America. She was 
asked here, there, and everywhere, and 
one evening found herself at a literary 
supper party. 

With a blank smile she listened to a 
lot of talk about Somerset Maugham, 
Bernard Shaw, and other British au- 
thors. Then someone mentioned H. G. 
Wells, and her face brightened 

“We don’t think much of Wells over 
in England,” she said, firmly. 

“Whom do you ‘we’?” asked 
one of the American guests. 

The chorus girl looked at him sweet- 
lv. “Mother and I,” she said. 


The Kablegran 


mean 


What a Line! 
Lots of men have pet names for their 
wives. A Chicago lawver sometimes re- 
fers to his wife as “the Secretary of 


BILLY 
BIKE says: 


What? Basketball 
| without a basket? 





It's like a tisket 
without a tasket! 

Or any sport 
without the pro- 
tection 

Of a BIKE Supporter 
...the finest 
selection! 


Take the advice of experts: 
e Don’t engage in any sport without the 
vital protection of a BIKE Supporter, 
MORE ATHLETES HAVE WORN BIKE 
SUPPORTERS than any 

other brand! See your 

Sporting Goods dealer 

— choose the right sup- 

porter for your needs 

from his famous BIKE 

line. 

PLAY SAFE... 
Buy BIKE Supporters 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


2500 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 16 


War.” This is meant to be funny, of 


course, and everyone in the law office 
understands—all but the new secretary. 


Recently the lawyer wished to call his | 


home. “Get me the War Department on 
the phone,” he told the new secretary. 

4 few minutes later, the 
tapped on his office door. “Washington,” 


she said, “is on the line, sir.” 
Milwaukee Journal 


Slips 

The following appeared in the Utica 
(N. Y¥.) Press: 

“Wednesdav evening the Junior Class 
will present the three-act comedy, All 
Gummed Up. Mrs. Ella Terwilliger is 
faulty advisor of the class.” 

And this was in the Kansas City Star: 

“Requesting the Legislature to do 
away with the charters of fourteen med- 
ical schools which no longer exist, doc- 


tors explained that one student tried to | 


enroll in the Berkshire Medical College 
seventy-five years after it closed its 
odors.” 


Such Brass! 


Nora: “Elmer says he’s going to marry 
the prettiest girl in town.” 


Dora: “The idea! Why, I don’t even | 


know him!” 


Austin (Texas) Pioneer 


secretary | 
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SEE GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
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YOUR HOST OF THE AIRWAVES 
The Coca-Cola Company presents 
EDGAR BERGEN with CHARLIE M&CARTHY 
CBS 8 p.m. EST every Sunday 
And every day... wherever you travel, the familiar red cooler is your 


HOST OF THE HIGHWAYS...HOST TO THE WORKER in office 
and shop... HOST TO THIRSTY MAIN STREET the country over. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Off the Press 


Walter Lippmann. A Study in Personal 
Journalism, by David E. Weingast. 
Rutgers University Press, N. J. 155 
pp., $3.00. 

The polished prose of Walter Lipp- 
mann continues to inspire respect from 
all points in the political spectrum. Un- 
like most columnists he has not sought 
to sensationalize the news nor has he 
assumed the role of prophet. His inter- 
pretations of the current scene have 
been subjected to an acutely critical 
analysis by Dr. David Weingast, in- 
structor in politics at Rutgers and chair- 
man of the Social Studies Department 
of the East Side High School in Newark. 

Both left- and right-wing readers to- 
day are somewhat wary of Lippmann’s 
reputation for “liberalism.” According 
to Weingast, his early connections with 
socialists were of a most tenuous na- 
ture, and he has moved from his New 
Republic, social reform days, before 
1935, to an idealization of the business- 
man. He cannot, however, be regarded 
as the spokesman for any one group, for 
he has maintained the frequently exer- 
cised right to change his mind and re- 
verse positions. This fact is abundantly 
documented by Dr. Weingast. 

That Lippmann is admirably quali- 
fied by training, travel, and high con- 
tacts for his role as interpreter of the 
current scene is carefully developed in 
the biographical portions of this book. 
The full range of the columnist’s writ- 
ings on economics, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the New Deal, national 
and international affairs, together with 
various criticisms by Lippmann, are 
treated in separate chapters of this stim- 
ulating study. 


Education for Maturity, by John W. 
Powell. Hermitage House, N. Y. 242 
pp., $3. 


To most people adult education 
brings to mind evening high school 
classes or university extension courses. 
There is, however, another kind of edu- 
cation for adults which has been expe- 
rienced by about 40,000 people in 200 
cities during the last few years. They 
have gathered in heterogeneous groups 
of about 15, to discuss great books rang- 
ing from Plato’s Republic to the Studs 
Lonigan trilogy. Group leaders have 
come from industry and the professions. 
In their discussion they have sought to 
extract themes which have relevance 
for our times and afford a guide for con- 
sideration of controversial issues. 

The book reflects the author’s practi- 
cal experience with the movement since 
it began in the early 30s in San Fran- 
cisco and Washington, D. C. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 


TRIXO in 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Washington, D.C. 


Mar. 1 in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week and Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Washington Story, 
1948, Foster and Steward Pub. Corp., 
210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. $1. 
District of Columbia (Cat. No. FA 1.1: 
944-48, 1950), Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 60 cents. Plan- 
ning the Nation’s Capital, U. S. Grant 
3rd (Confidential from Washington No. 
44, 1948), George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 

ARTICLES: “City That Was 
Planned,” S. Halit, Christian Science 
Monitor, Jan. 15, 1949. “Washington: 
Home of the Nation’s Great,” A. W. 
Atwood, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, June, 1947. “Washington (Special 
Issue),” Holiday, Feb. 1950. “George- 
town on the Potomac,” H. F. Pringle 
and K. Pringle, Saturday Evening Post, 
March 20, 1948. “That Was Washing- 
ton,” M. M. Hutcheson, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Feb., 1948. “Washington, Disgrace 
to the Nation,” H. Whitman, Woman’s 
Home Companion, February, 1950. 

BOOKS: Washington Roundabout, 
Agnes Rothery (Dodd, Mead, 1942), 
$2.50. Our Washington (American 
Guide series, 1939). Washington Is Like 
That, W. M. Kiplinger (Harper, 1942), 
$3.50. Introducing Washington, Clara 
MacIntyre (Anderson House), 1949, $3. 
Frontier on the Potomac, Jonathan Dan- 
iels (Macmillan, 1946), $2.75. Wash- 
ington Past and Present, C. M. Roberts 
(Public Affairs Press, 1950), $4.50. 


FILMS: See Feb. 8 issue. 


France 
Mar. 8 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: France, by Daisy 
Grenzow and others, 1948, 20¢, Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 400 S. Front Street, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. France: the Fourth 
Republic on Trial (Reports Volume 24, 
No. 17), by F. W. Riggs, 1949, 25¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. France, 
1947, free (limited supply), French 
Press & Information Service. 610. Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. (Revised ‘edi- 
tion to be published Oct., 1950.) 

ARTICLES: “Made in France,” For- 
tune, January, 1950. “Fishing with the 
French,” O. L. Hall, Atlantic, January, 
1950. “Clue to the Maze of French 
Politics,” A. Philip, New York Times 


Magazine, November 27, 1949. “Prices 
and Tempers Rise in France,” U. N. 
World, October, 1949. “Four Friends 
Abroad,” W. B. Courtney, Collier's, Sep- 
tember 24, 1949. 

BOOKS: La Douce France, by Theo- 
dore Huebner, $1.44 (Holt, 1940). 
France, by Robert Davis, $1.25 (Holi- 
day, 1947). France: Paris and the Prov- 
inces, by Dore Orgizek, $4.50 (Mc- 
Graw, 1948). 

FILMS: Food for Paris Markets, 20 
minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Agricultural production of France; im- 
portance to large city like Paris. Fac- 
tories, Mines and Waterways, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films. 
Industrial western Europe; heavy indus- 
try with accessible raw materials, labor 
and markets. Byways of France, 9 min- 
utes, apply, Teaching Film Custodians, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. Peasant life in Brittany and Nor- 
mandy (produced by 20th Century 
Fox). Historic Cities, 10 minutes, rent, 
Franco-American Audio-Visual Distri- 
bution Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. Brief visits to Nimes, 
Carcassonne, Arles, Marseille. Journey 
to Provence, 11 minutes, black and 
white or color, sale, Simmel-Meservey, 
Inc., 321 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Highlights of this region in 
southern France. Letter from Paris, 19 
minutes, sale or rent, International Film 
Bureau, Suite 1500, 6 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Everyday life in 
Paris. Life in Paris, 10 minutes, apply, 
Teaching Film Custodians. (Produced 
by Columbia pictures.) Travelogue of 
Paris with historical data. The New 
France, 17 minutes, sale, March of Time 
Forum Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. France in 1947; 
postwar devastation, governmental prob- 
lems, plans for economic reconstruction. 


Po Valley (Italy) 


Mar. 1 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Italy (World Geogra- 
phy Readers), 1948, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 400 South Front Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. ARTICLES: “U. S. Embassy 
—New Model,” Fortune, Feb., 1950; 
“Italy Smiles Again,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, June, 1949; “Good 
News From Italy,” Fortune, May, 1949. 
FILMSTRIPS: Italy—Northern (five film- 
strips, each about 30 frames), Stillfilm 
Company, 8443 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood 48, Calif. 
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Part Il (Concluded from Feb. 1 issue) 


New Light on World History 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N.Y.) High Sciool 


ROFESSOR EDGAR B. WESLEY 

of the University of Minnesota dis- 
tinguishes five purposes for studying 
world history, as we pointed out in 
Part I of this review (Feb. 1, p. 6-T) 
of the 20th yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Improv- 
ing the Teaching of World History: 
(1) an overview of our contemporary 
world; (2) introduction to world prob- 
lems; (3) recognition that culture is 
international; (4) to derive and apply 
generalizations; (5) to understand the 
world of tomorrow. 

The mere statement of these objec- 
tives serves to show that the emphasis, 
accepted by teachers, in the 
world history course is on what matters 
here and now. What is not revealed, 
however, in this statement nor in suc- 
ceeding chapters, is a formula by which 
the teacher can allocate time for the 
study of history prior to and since the 
beginning of modern times, about 1750 
A.D 

This latter issue is one with which 
the State Education Department in 
New York has been struggling. Over a 
period of vears experimental two- and 
three-year courses in world and Ameri- 
can history have been offered in New 
York State high schools. The experience 
with these courses serves but to high- 
light the difficulty, or impossibility, of 
teaching a comprehension of world his- 
tory in one vear. The one-vear course 
cannot stand alone, as Haefner and 
Skretting point out in Chanter XI In 
order to provide such a comprehension 
of the historv of the world and of the 
United States two vears are little 
enovch: three veers are desirable 


many 


Perhaps at this point it is pertinent 
to give a systematic listing of the 20th 


Part One includes 
under the heading 
in the Schools” with 
contributions by Edgar B. Wesley, 
Howard H. Cummings, Monica Luff- 
man, and Dorothy McClure. Part Two 
is devoted to “World Understanding 
in the Elementary School and Junior 
High School Program” with chapters 
by Margaret McGrath and Corinne D. 
Harper. Part Three, entitled “Alterna- 
tive Patterns for Senior High Pro- 
grams,” presents chapters on Chro- 
nology (Morris Buske and Wesley 
Roehm), Topics (Sidney Barnett), 
Area Studies (Ethel Ewing), Current 
World Affairs (Fay Medford Wesley 
and Jonathon McLendon), Two Year 
Sequences (John H. Haefner and J. R. 
Skretting), World History in Vocational 


vearbook’s contents 
four chapters 


“World History 


Schools (Benjamin Rowe). In Part 
Four, “Problems of Teaching and 
Learning in World History,” four chap- 
ters deal with Time and Place Con- 
cepts (Alice Flickinger and Kenneth 
Rehage), Activities (Edith West and 
Dorothy McClure), Current Events 
(Jean Fair), Controversial Issues (Shir- 
ley Engle). Part Five, dealing with 
“Materials for the Study of World His- 
tory,” contains four chapters: Reading 
for Secondary Schools (Chester Bab- 
cock), Reading for Elementary Schools 
(Alice Brooks), Audio-Visual (William 
G. Tyrrell), Evaluation (Howard R. 
Anderson). In Part Six, “Interpreta- 
tions in Social Science for the World 
History Teacher,” the following subject 
matter views are presented: Geography 
(J. McLendon and Gerald Phillips) , An- 
thropology (M. F. Ashley Montagu), 
Ancient History (Thomas A. Brady), 
Medieval History (A. C. Krey), Mod- 
ern Economic Developments (Herbert 
Heaton), Modern Social Developments 
(Harry Elmer Barnes). In Part Seven 
the editor discusses briefly “Implications 
and Next Steps.” 

Space prevents a discussion or even 
comment on each of these chapters. A 
few chapters may be cited. Chapter 
Ill, by Monica Luffman, deals with 
the engaging topic of “World History 
Teaching in the Schools of Europe.” 
From her dual vantage point of an 
English education and her service as 
a UNESCO field worker, Miss Luffman 
is able to report a wide range of ob- 
servations. “World history,” she says, 
“is not taught in the great majority 
of European primary and _ secondary 
schools” though the need is already 
accepted. Her observations point up 
the fact that there has been little ex- 
perimentation of a controlled nature 
either abroad or in this country. 

Among more recently developed 
types of course are those based on 
Area Studies and on the study of cur- 
rent world affairs. The chapter on Area 
Studies, by Ethel E. Ewing, describes 
cogently the thesis that, in by-passing 
social anthropology as such, this type 
of course offers a five-fold approach to 
world history. These approaches are: 
geography, technology, social organiza- 
tion, cultural expression, and the inter- 
relation of all the parts. She illustrates 
the plan by applying it to a study of 
the Chinese people. Chapter X, “Organ- 
izing World History Around Current 
World Affairs,” was written jointly by 


Fay Medford Wesley and Jonathon C. 
McLendon. It is a discussion of the 
“World Affairs. Program” originated by 
Edgar B. Wesley in 1946 and published 
each year by the Minneajulis Star. Ex 
perience with the course at Minnesota 
High School is described by Mrs. Wes- 
ley and Jonathon McLendon, a teacher 
in the school. A high level of success 
is claimed for the program. 

Shirley H. Engle, Indiana University, 
in Chapter XVI discusses a highly im- 
portant aspect of today’s teaching— 
controversial issues. “We must come 
to see,” Mr. Engle says, “that Cuntro- 
versial issues are not settled by the 
application of facts alone, nor is a final 
solution possible until someone in the 
controversy has changed his mind in 
the sense of an actual alteration of his 
prejudices.” While pleading for intelli- 
gent good behavior, he says at the 
same time that “we must know when it 
is better to fight than to retreat.” 

Classroom teachers, as well as libra- 
rians, are always on the alert for book 
lists. For that reason Chapter XVII by 
Chester D. Babcock, Seattle, will be 
read eagerly. Carefully annotated lists 
of books and pamphlets will be found 
under several headings for each type 
of course discussed in the yearbook. 

In short, no world history teacher, 
supervisor, or librarian can afford to 
skip the reading of this yearbook. This 
is not to say it is without defect. Such 
a work written jointly by many persons 
engaged otherwise in full time tasks 
cannot be expected to be perfect. It 
is something of a loss that Part Six has 
no chapter on political science, or 
world politics, for a day when conflict 
of ideologies is uppermost. One could 
wish, also, that more had been included 
on the problems of textbook writing and 
selection. other than to deplore the 
deorth of good texts. Teachers and ad 
min‘s'rators will look in vain for a dis- 
cussion of time allocation for world his- 
torv. or the issue of “required” vs. “op- 
tion!” election of the course by stu 
dents. or of the relation of the course 
to the total school program. And the 
question may be asked (to add to the 
headaches of future yearbook editors) 
why the custom persists of omitting an 
index. The value of the yearbook is in 
reference use both by teachers and 
student teachers as well as in a single 
reading. Yet let not these criticisms be 
taken as scant praise and credit for a 
difficult job well done! 





